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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
Vou. LXXII MARCH, 1927 No. 2 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTEENTH CONFER- 
ENCE OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS 
OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


The Thirteenth Conference of Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals of American Schools for the Deaf was held at 
Frederick, Maryland, October 25-28, 1926. 

The officers of the Conference present, elected at the 
Twelfth Conference, were: 


President: AuGustus Rogers, of Kentucky. 
Vice-President: ALBERT H. WALKER, of Florida. 
Secretary: A. C. MANNING, of Pennsylvania. 


The membership of the Conference, as reported by the 
Committee on Credentials, was as follows: 


Active Members 


Miss Maset EvLtery ADAMS, Principal of the Horace Mann School, 
Boston. 
Otis A. Berts, Principal of the Central New York Institution. 
IGNATIUS BJORLEE, Superintendent of the Maryland State School. 
JouNn F. Buepsogz, Superintendent of the Maryland School at Overlea. 
T. Emery Bray, Superintendent of the Wisconsin School. 
DANIEL T. CLoup, Superintendent of the Kansas School. 
Sister M. Constantia, Assistant Principal of Le Couteulx St. 
Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 
HERBERT E. Day, Superintendent of the Missouri School. 
ParRLEY De Berry, Superintendent of the West Virginia School. 
FRANK M. Driges, Superintendent of the Utah School. 
THomAsS C. ForRESTER, Superintendent of the Rochester School. 
Isaac B. GARDNER, Principal of the New York Institution. 
E. McKay Goopwin, Superintendent of the North Carolina School. 
Evsert A, Gruver, Superintendent of the Pennsylvania Institution. 
PrrcivaL Hat, President of Gallaudet College. 
Mrs. ANNA C. Hurp, Principal of the Rhode Island School. 
JoHN W. Jones, Superintendent of the Ohio School. 
G. Ernest LINEBERRY, Superintendent of the North Carolina School 
at Raleigh. 
Tuomas S. McALONEY, Superintendent of the Colorado School. 
Miss Nettie McDANIEL, Principal of Beverly School, Massachusetts. 
O. L. McIntiReE, Superintendent of the Iowa School. 
Howarp M. McManaway, Superintendent of the Virginia School. 
A. C. MANNING, Superintendent of the Western Pennsylvania School. 
F. H. Mannina, Principal of the Alabama School. 
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Miss HANNA MILLER, Superintendent of St. Joseph’s Institute, 
New York. 

Miss Juanira I. O’Hara, Superintendent, Girls’ Department, St. 
Joseph’s Institute, New York. 

Oscar M. PiTTeNGER, Superintendent of the Indiana School. 

Mrs. H. T. Poors, Superintendent of the Tennessee School. 

Miss ANNA C. REINHARDT, Principal of the Kensington School, 
Maryland. 

Avueustus Rogers, Superintendent of the Kentucky School. 

Oscar C. SmirH, Managing Officer of the Illinois School. 

Harris TAYLOR, Superintendent of the Institution for Improved In- 
struction, New York. 

ALBERT H. WALKER, President of the Florida School. 

W. LavurENsS WALKER, Assistant Superintendent of the South 
Carolina School. 

FRANK R. WHEELER, Principal of the American School in Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


Honorary Members 


E. R. ABERNATHY, Principal in the Ohio School. 

Sister M. ALBERT, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution. 

Dr. JosePpH H. APPLE, President of Hood College, Frederick, Md. 
Mrs. IGNATIUS BJORLEE, Frederick, Md. 

Miss Mary D. Cason, Head Teacher in the Maryland School. 
Sam B. Craig, Principal of the Kendall School. 

Dr. Byron E. Euprep, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. CHARLES R. Ey, Vice-President of Gallaudet College. 

Mrs. T. C. Forrester, Rochester, N. Y. 

Irvine 8. Fus¥reip, Editor of the American Annals of the Deaf. 
W. H. GemMiILu, Secretary, State Board of Education, Iowa. 
Miss ENFIELD JOINER, Principal in the North Carolina School. 
Mrs. J. W. JONES, Columbus, Ohio. 

FRANK Lortus, of the American Phonophor Corporation, New York. 
Miss Lucy W. MARKLEY, Boston, Mass. 

CHARLES O. OLson, of the Electrophone Corporation, Chicago, 
Dr. CHARLES W. RICHARDSON, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. CHARLES W. RIcHARDSON, Washington, D. C. 

K. P. Royce, of the Graybar Electric Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Howarp B. SmitH, Washington, D. C. 

Miss JOSEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE, Editor of the Volta Review. 
JAMES A. WEAVER, Principal in the West Virginia School. 


The program of the Conference commenced with a ban- 
quet at 7 o’clock, Monday evening, October 25th, in the ball- 
room of the Francis Scott Key Hotel. Mr. Richard P. Ross, 
as chairman, welcomed the guests on behalf of the Board of 
Visitors of the Maryland School and the citizens of Fred- 
erick. Mr. Joseph D. Baker, of Frederick, served most 
acceptably as toastmaster. After invocation by Dr. U. S. 
G. Rupp, pastor of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
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Frederick, Mr. Ignatius Bjorlee, head of the Maryland 
School, extended both greeting and welcome to all. Ad- 
dresses of welcome were also made by Hon. Lloyd C. 
Culler, mayor of Frederick; Hon. David C. Winebrener, 
secretary of state for Maryland, and Judge Hammond 
Urner, of Frederick. For the members of the Conference, 
fitting response was made by Dr. J. W. Jones, and Dr. 
Augustus Rogers. A most pleasing setting to the occasion 
was the program of entertainment, which included a series 
of solos by Miss Lana Chaney, of Hagerstown, Md., violin 
selections by Mrs. Ignatius Bjorlee, readings by Miss 
Grace G. Brane, of Hood College, and piano solos by Miss 
Jessie Newgeon, also of Hood College. 

The main address of the evening was given by Dr. 
Joseph H. Apple, president of Hood College, on ‘‘The 
Challenge of the Child,’’ a stirring appeal to clear away 
the obstacles that impede the progress of the growing 
generation. Dr. Apple pointed out that the agencies best 
fitted to meet this challenge are those represented by the 
five p’s—the parent, the pedagogue, the pastor, the play- 
mate and the press—and that worthwhile results will be 
achieved only when there is effective cooperation among 
these five great influences upon the personality of the child. 


First Session: TurEspaAy Mornina, OctToser 26, 1926 


The first session of the Conference, held in the ballroom 
of the Francis Seott Key Hotel, was called to order at 
9:30 o’clock by Mr. Ignatius Bjorlee. After invocation 
by Dr. Henri L. G. Kieffer, of the Evangelical Reformed 
Church, Frederick, Dr. Augustus Rogers, president of the 
Conference, assumed charge of the meeting. 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


Members of the Conference and friends, it is now my 
duty as the presiding officer of the Thirteenth Con- 
ference of Superintendents and Principals of American 
Schools for the Deaf to address you, and I do so not with 
the hope of bringing before you anything new, but rather 
to emphasize the importance of the work of our profession. 

We are a small body, widely separated over the states 
and provinces of this great North American country, and 
we seldom meet in conferences and conventions, but small 
as we are in numbers, I know of no profession that is 
burdened with such responsibility and that requires a 
greater diversification of thought, preparation and ex- 
perience rightfully to perform the duties of the positions 
such as we have been called upon to fill. 

A superintendent should be first of all a good business 
man and above the average in executive ability. He 
should possess tact, manifest firmness tempered with fair- 
ness in all his decisions, and at the same time have a sym- 
pathetic understanding of those who work under him from 
day to day. And last of all but by no means least, he 
should have some knowledge of educating the deaf and 
fully appreciate their needs. 

As superintendents and principals we should love our 
profession and be proud of it, should feel deeply its dignity 
and worth, and ever exalt it. 

For too long a time, yes, much too long, we have been 
too meek and humble in spirit, regarding our work as one 
of the ordinary tasks of life instead of looking upon it as 
one of the most noble callings that could come to any man 
or woman. 

It is in every way as honorable as the law, as humane 
as medicine, and as sacred as the ministry. 

It has been truly said: ‘‘If we work upon marble, that 
will perish; if we work upon brass, time will efface it; if 
we rear temples, they will crumble into dust; but if we 
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work upon immortal souls, if we imbue them with right 
principles, with fear of God and love for fellow men, we 
engrave on those tablets something which brightens all 
eternity.’’ And my friends, as educators of the deaf, such 
is our great task; so let us hold our heads just a little 
higher than ever before from this time on, realizing that 
we have a God-given work to do in molding the characters 
and shaping the lives of the thousands of young people 
committed to our care for ten or twelve of the most 
important years of their youth. 

We have in our work the opportunity for that self ex- 
pression of which we have heard so much in recent years. 

As all of you well know, Phineas expressed his life in 
marble, Raphael expressed his life in paintings, Ictinus 
in architecture, as in the Parthenon, Shakespeare in litera- 
ture, Livingstone in redeeming the dark continent, Pasteur 
in medicine, Valentino in the cinema, and many others, 
perhaps equally as great, have expressed their lives in 
achievements that enroll their names among earth’s 
immortals. 

While we ordinary mortals but with more than an 
ordinary work to do can never hope to be classed with the 
world’s great geniuses just mentioned, we can express our- 
selves in the lives of human beings in such a way that we 
too may live on and on as the years come and go and the 
good that we do shall continue to manifest itself in an 
ever widening circle of influence as the pebble dropped 
into the sea causes a ripple upon the waters that moves 
onward until it has reached the most distant shores. 

In this great undertaking that is ours in developing 
the mind and molding character, we are the potters, our 
pupils the human clay to make or mar as we work with 
them from day to day. 

We cannot shirk our duty by placing the responsibility 
wholly upon the teachers who perform the actual service, 
for it is incumbent upon us to lead the way, and ours to 
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inspire them with a love for their tasks by our personal 
interest in the work they are required to do. 

Ours is a profession where the human touch counts for 
more than in any other, and so it behooves us to see that 
our pupils get it abundantly and in a way that will 
develop them into well rounded men and women capable 
of taking their places in a busy world where competition 
is keen and where character, that jewel among all of the 
virtues, counts for so much. 

George Marvin says in a recent issue of the Outlook that 
many of our students are not getting their due in the mat- 
ter of human touch which young people so much need. He 
quotes someone as having said that the great universities 
in their inundation of figures in quantity production put 
him in mind of the advertisements of the shredded wheat 
industry which proudly assert that its products from the 
time of their entry as raw material until their exit as 
merchandise are never touched by human hands. 

This is a fearful indictment of our modern educational 
institutions where thousands are herded, as it were, like 
so many sheep upon the hills and are, therefore, wholly 
unknown to their instructors, but it is true nevertheless, 
and as I think of our large schools for the deaf, I can but 
fear that as many of them continue to increase their num- 
bers, the pupils of those schools may lose that human touch 
of the superintendent or principal which they crave and 
which means so much to them in the formation of their 
characters. 

Now if this be true of our larger schools, and I know 
from experience it is to some extent, then more than ever 
it is necessary that we employ only teachers who are 
capable of supplying every child in their care with this 
greatest of all human needs. 

It means teachers who are well trained, cultured, who 
have a heart, who are tactful, and with a proper under- 
standing of the responsibility that is theirs and who 
realize the importance of their tasks. 
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In fact, personality counts for far more in the school- 
room than a Ph. D., and a high school graduate who pos- 
sesses it in full measure will succeed where the university 
trained teacher who lacks it will fail. 

Again, we superintendents and principals cannot impress 
too strongly upon our teachers the fact that education 
is just what the word implies, that it is a leading out 
process and not a cramming of the child mind, that it 
is not a stuffing of the brain like that of fattening fowls, 
but rather a drawing out or process of expansion like the 
opening of the flower from the capsule bud that enfolds it. 

As superintendents and principals, we should ever keep 
in mind the fact that we are dealing with human beings 
at the most impressionable age, that we are leaving our im- 
press each day upon immortal souls, and that teaching 
is not mere child’s play but, as has already been stated, 
the most noble of all callings, that in educating these 
young people handicapped by deafness we are their lead- 
ers in thought and self expression, and as some one has 
well said of all teachers, we are ‘‘the path-finders of 
civilization.’’ This being true, let us ever be sure of our 
way and not detour. 

Just here I should like to say a word in behalf of the 
fathers of our profession, those great souls who forgot 
themselves completely in their quest of ways and means 
of instructing the deaf of those days of the long ago. 

I am sure we shall lose nothing, and it might profit us 
greatly, in studying some of their methods and, if the 
latter are found to be helpful, weave into the fabric of 
our own work the best that they had in their day. We 
have in their experience a wonderful heritage, and using 
that as our foundation, there is no reason why we should 
not build upon it a more glorious educational structure 
than was theirs, and one that shall endure. 

They gave themselves without any reservation whatso- 
ever to the development of their pupils, mentally, morally 
and spiritually, and when we consider the limited time 
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they had in which to educate the deaf of their day, it is 
marvellous what they accomplished. 

We of this generation should certainly not do less than 
they, but with the blazed trail they have left us, we should 
do far more. 


I do not mean, however, to advocate that we stay too 
close to the shores of the past, for it is necessary at times 
that we launch out upon the deep uncharted seas of 
education and explore with the hope of discovering new 
and better methods of imparting knowledge, but in the 
words of the Great Apostle, ‘‘Let us prove all things and 
hold fast to that which is good.’’ 

Ruskin says that to those seeking knowledge the journey 
is endless, the treasure inexhaustible, and I am sure it is 
just as true of those who endeavor to impart it. 

My friends, ours is an endless quest, but a glorious one. 
No matter how much we teach, there is more left untaught; 
no matter how well we teach, if possessed of the right 
spirit we can but feel it might have been better taught. 

But after all there is a lure, an urge in our profession 
that helps us still to carry on when the battle seems all but 
lost, and that brings us victory out of what seemed possible 
defeat. So let us march on with hearts brave and spirits 
courageous as soldiers in the greatest of all campaigns, 
that of giving light and life to those less fortunate than 
ourselves. 

May I close with these words from Theodore Parker, and 
ask that we make them our daily prayer: 

Give me, Lord, eyes to behold the truth; 
A seeing sense that knows the eternal right; 


A heart with pity filled, and gentlest ruth; 
A manly faith that makes all darkness light. 


Give me the power to labor for mankind; 
Make me the mouth of such as cannot speak. 
Dr. Rogers: Our Confererice is now open for such 
business as will properly come before it. 
Secretary Mannina read communications, announcing 
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regret at inability to attend the Conference, from the 
following : 


W. Blattner, of Oklahoma. 

. W. Booth, of Nebraska. 

. W. Driggs, of North Dakota. 

M. Elstad, of New York. 

. F. Nilson, of New York. 

. E. Pope, of New Jersey. 

C. J. Settles, of Idaho. 

E. A. Stevenson, of Minnesota. 

Miss K. G. Van Dusen, of Pennsylvania. 


A telegram of greeting, expressing the cordial good 
wishes of the Conference, was sent to 


Miss Sarah Fuller, of Massachusetts. 
Dr. Caroline A. Yale, of Massachusetts. 
Dr. Newton F. Walker, of South Carolina. 


Dr. Rogers: The first paper that was to have been de- 
livered this morning was one on ‘‘Why I Built on the 
Cottage Plan,’’ by Mr. A. E. Pope, of the New Jersey 
School, but Mr. Pope is not present. Neither has his 
paper been sent to us, so far as I know. We, therefore, 
will take up the second paper, an address by Mr. Frank 
R. Wheeler, of the Hartford School, on ‘‘Why I Built on 


the Institution Plan.’’ 


WHY I BUILT ON THE INSTITUTION PLAN 


I regret our president says that I was to deliver an 
address, because I feel that what I have to say is his- 
torical rather than argumentative, and it will not take me 
very long to tell you why we built on the institution plan. 

When I was appointed principal of the American School 
in 1913, the school had been losing ground for several years 
as to numbers and efficiency. The main building was anti- 
quated, inadequate, and a fearful fire hazard. Dr. Wil- 
liams had been handicapped by failing health. Some of the 
older teachers seemed to feel that the school was gradually 
nearing its end and that this was inevitable and unavoid- 
able because of the increase of the number of schools for 
the deaf in the New England states. 
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At the close of my first year as principal I was able 
to report an increase in attendance of 56 pupils. An en- 
rollment of 200 pupils filled all available space in the 
dormitories. This increase was very gratifying, but 
presented a very convincing argument for new buildings. 
This need had long been recognized by Dr. Williams and 
the directors but the unexpected large increase in numbers 
in 1913 and 1914 made definite action necessary. A com- 
mittee was appointed by President Perkins, of our Board 
of Directors, to secure a new site, as the Asylum Avenue 
site had been entirely surrounded by the rapid growth of 
the city of Hartford, and contained only 14 acres. This 
committee visited a number of desirable locations in the 
vicinity of Hartford, and in 1917 recommended the pur- 
chase of our present site. This land was secured in the 
summer of 1917. We had previously requested the state 
of Connecticut to make an appropriation for new build- 
ings. The General Assembly refused to grant our request 
in 1915 and again in 1917. Our new plan seemed to be 
but a dream when unexpectedly, in the spring of 1919, 
the Hartford Fire Insurance Company made us an offer 
for our Asylum Avenue property and agreed to permit 
us to occupy some of the old buildings until a new plant 
could be completed. This offer seemed to provide a solu- 
tion of our problem and encouraged us to ask help again 
from the state. 

The General Assembly voted us an appropriation of 
$250,000. In July, 1919, the deal was closed with the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the old site was 
formally sold. Until this time no definite plan had been 
made for buildings. We were too much occupied in get- 
ting sufficient funds. I liked the arrangement of the 
buildings at Mount Airy and at Northampton. During 
the fall of 1919 several meetings of the board were held 
for the purpose of discussing building plans. In the midst 
of our deliberations came alarming reports .of the rapid 
rise of building costs. For a number of years the per 
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capita received from Connecticut and other states had 
not been high enough. It had been necessary to use also 
the income of our endowment funds for maintenance. The 
Mystie School had also felt this low per capita allowance 
to be very inadequate, and the superintendent was ready 
to sell her interest to the state. 

When our appropriation was granted, it was felt by the 
directors that it was obligatory of them to build an institu- 
tion large enough to accommodate 250 pupils, as they 
might be called upon to provide for all deaf children in 
the state. The amount of money available was limited to 
$500,000, and they determined to build a plant with a 
proviso that it be strictly fireproof, and which could be 
maintained as economically as possible. It was finally 
concluded that the institution plan was the only feasible 
one for us. 

Our per capita allowance has been increased twice since 
we moved to West Hartford, but we are still compelled to 
supplement our income from the states by the income 
received from our trust fund. 

The help problem was and still is an extremely trouble- 
some one. We have reduced to the minimum the number 
of persons on our payroll. It is quite possible that if our 
school had been owned by the state, the cottage plan 
might have been considered, but in 1919 the institution 
plan seemed the only solution of our problem. 

Dr. Rogers: Is there any discussion on this paper? 

Dr. A. H. WauKer: Mr. President, as Mr. Pope is not 
here, I think it would be interesting and advisable for us 
to have some further discussion upon this subject, and 
as I am building along the cottage plan it occurred to me 
that perhaps some of these gentlemen would like to know 
why I built upon the cottage plan. 

Dr. Rogers in his admirable address has struck the 
keynote of the whole situation. It is that of the human 
touch. It is getting away from institutional life; it is 
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planning of a school for the deaf it occurred to me that 
it would be a wise provision to erect a number of small 
cottages. Now, please understand, in the profession there 
are a number of superintendents who have what they call 
‘‘eottages.’’ They are very large buildings -and to my 
mind are not really cottages. I have what I conceive to 
be cottages. I have two. These cottages were planned 
to accommodate 25 children each. The first cottage 
erected was during the war time. It cost $75,000. The 
second cottage, a duplicate of the first, was built a few 
years later and cost $40,000. To-day I have in these cot- 
tages a little over 25 children each—almost 30. That is 
necessary on account of the crowded condition of my 
school. 

In approaching the powers that be, those to whom we 
look for financing a proposition like this, I was very out- 
spoken along the line of cost, of the financial outlay nec- 
essary to erect a building upon a cottage plan. I told the 
governor of our state, and other state officials, that I was 
building a school for deaf children; that I intended to 
build along the best line possible, and to do that it was 
going to cost money; that I could erect a school along 
cheaper lines; that I could erect, like my friend, Mr. 
Wheeler, a large building; but, unlike Superintendent 
Wheeler, I felt that I would be able to show the good peo- 
ple of our state that the cottage plan was the feasible 
plan, was the right plan, as we see it.at this day and time, 
and I have never regretted the stand I took along that 
line, for I feel to-day that each of my cottages, with a 
housemother, three teachers, two supervisors, a cook, and 
a man to look after the furnace and the house cleaning, 
with its little dining room, with its little dormitories, with 
its little playrooms, with its schoolrooms, is a unit. These 
children do not have to go out. That is their home. 

Dr. Rogers’ splendid address touched me very deeply, 
for it was along that line that I have thought for many 


years. We bring these little tots of 6, 7 and 8 years into 
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our school, torn from the arms, as it were, of heart-broken 
mothers, and there they begin in that cottage that long, 
tedious process of securing an education. In that cottage 
they have all the home wants and the home refinement 
that we can possibly give them, aside from the educational 
feature. Let that come secondary in the initial work and 
training of these children. It is costing us more money 
that way, costing us perhaps 30 per cent more than it 
would under the plan as followed by Mr. Wheeler. 

Miss Apams: Mr. President, I should like to ask Dr. 
Walker why he prefers to have the schoolroom in the 
cottage rather than a central schoolroom such as ordinary 
hearing children go to? I should like to know just what 
benefit he derives from that plan. 

Dr. Waker: In building the cottage perhaps there 
is no advantage either way; but in building a unit, to my 
way of thinking, it must be a unit. It would to some ex- 
tent lose its value if the schoolrooms were out in another 
building. I wanted also to protect those children, to let 
all their education be confined and their living be con- 
fined under one roof, not going out, not mingling, not 
coming in contact with the older children across the cam- 
pus where they might come in contact with the sign lan- 
guage. We wanted them together, where they could live 
in the home, and we had the money to build schoolrooms 
in this unit and not build regular schoolhouses, as they 
do in publie schools. I can see no advantage either one 
way or the other along that line. 

Miss Apams: What becomes of those children when 
they get through with that room? 

Dr. Waker: They go to one unit for two years, and 
two more in the second unit. I hope to have two more 
units, making four, in the near future. I have only two 
now. When they are through with the fourth year, we 
take them into the school. 

Miss Remnnarpt: The thing that I admire most in this 
plan of Dr. Walker is that the teachers are in that cottage 
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with those children. To my mind the cottage plan is in- 
complete when the children are left entirely in the hands 
of the housemother, and what I do admire and what I 
am so glad to hear is that the teachers are in the family 
with the children. In England those of us who were over 
at the conference in London found the cottage plan beau- 
tifully carried out, and let us hope that there will be more 
of such plans carried out in America. 

Mr. Buepsoz: Mr. President, we had a little different 
proposition in building our school. We were able, having 
sold our property in the city and having gone out in the 
country, to plan and build just about as we thought we 
should, and so we built for 25 children in a cottage, four 
cottages, with a central building to take care of all school 
work. Each of the cottages—two for boys on one side 
and two for girls on the other—is a separate unit so far 
as home conditions are concerned, a home complete in 
itself with a housemother, the cook, the maid and three 
teachers. In the dining room there are places for seven 
children and one teacher at each table. As in Dr. Walk- 
er’s case, the desire was to obtain the human touch. We 
have been congregating our children, one hundred or two 
hundred in a big dining room, and they have been super- 
vised by a matron and a few servant girls, and they were 
fed like so many cattle. Nothing was said about how 
they should use their knives and forks and do the ordi- 
nary things that your children at home do. We consid- 
ered when we built our school that one of the greatest 
things was to have the home life and to have those chil- 
dren taught every meal by the teacher, the housemother 
or the supervisor, to do those things in the proper way. 
Not only that, but to meet the conversation at the table. 

It is the biggest thing in the world. It is the human 
touch which we have in our cottages in the school. I 
wouldn’t have anything else in the world. It costs more, 
certainly. Perhaps it does, but not so much more either, 
not so much more than you might think, and I will tell 
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you why. In our bookkeeping arrangement every cottage 
is charged with every item. At the end of the month I 
can sum up, and I know how much bacon, how much this, 
that and the other a cottage is using, and if a cottage is 
using too much sugar I know it, because I compare with 
cottage A, B, C and D. You can thus check them up and 
you can say, ‘‘You have 25 children here and they have 
25 there, and what is the matter with you? You are 
using too much this, that or the other.’’ And you can 
eut down and make that thing more economical. 

I don’t believe we spend so very much more money. 
Just consider the proposition of feeding in the big dining 
room and the amount of waste there is in that great big 
kitchen compared with a little kitchen under one woman, 
with 25 or 30 children, and you will find there is not so 
very much difference if you have your cottages properly 
manned. 

Mr. Goopwin: Mr. Bledsoe, do your teachers eat at the 
table with the children? 

Mr. Buepsoe: Yes. 

. Goopwin: Every meal? 

. Buepsoe: Yes. Why not? 

. Taytor: Do you eat with them, too? 
. BLEDSOE: Yes. 

. Taytor: Always? 

Mr. Buiepsoe: Not always, no. But I made this propo- 
sition to my teachers. I said, ‘‘Now, we are going to have 
you dine with the children; if you don’t like it I want 
you to think it over, and if you still don’t like it I am 
going to get somebody who will do it, because this school 
is built for the children and not for the teachers. That 
is the proposition we placed before them. 

Mr. Goopwin: I think that if Mr. Bledsoe can have 
his teachers live right with the children it is almost ideal; 
but I wonder how many of us could hold a staff of teach- 
ers together and require that of them three times a day, 
with school fare. 
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I think the cottage plan is ideal if you have money to 
carry it out, and although my institution is not one of the 
older plants, if I had to build again and had the money 
I should build a cottage plan. 

Mr. Driecs: I think that every superintendent here 
who has not visited a cottage-system school should do so. 
There is a very splendid plant about 50 miles from here, 
that in Baltimore. Mr. Bledsoe has told you something 
about it. It is an ideal arrangement. 

There is another plant at Watertown, Massachusetts, 
the Massachusetts School for the Blind, a million-dollar 
plant, which is conducted upon the cottage system and is 
a wonderful plant. 

There is a similar plant at Austin, Texas, the school for 
the blind. 

I don’t think there are two ways about it. The congre- 
gate system, the institutional system, institutionalizes the 
children. They do not get the home life and the home 
touch that they should have. Of course, it does cost more, 
but it is worth more. 

If I had my way about it I would not have the teachers 
live in the school at all. I believe the teachers ought to 
bring to the school new life every morning, and they are 
not going to do it if they are living with those children 
all the time. I believe that our institutions need more 
mothers and better mothers. We have them in our school 
and we have a semi-cottage plan. Every mother of our 
institution, including the nurse, eats breakfast and supper 
at the table with the children. It is part of the mother’s 
duty, and when she is employed she understands that is 
part of her duty. To relieve the monotony for her, every 
teacher in our institution takes the noon-day meal at the 
table with the children. The noon-day meal is given to 
each teacher for the service that she performs in helping 
to train the children in behavior at the table. The moth- 
ers from all of the various departments of the institution 
have a beautiful noon-day by themselves. That helps in a 
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little measure to solve that particular problem. But your 
children do need good mothers and they need that home 
touch, and if I had the opportunity I should build on the 
cottage plan, even though it costs more, because it is worth 
more. 

Mrs. Hurp: I did not have the opportunity to build a 
new institution or a new school, as some of you have had; 
but I had to take what was in Rhode Island when I went 
there. It was a great big, bare building, an institution, 
certainly. I have been obliged to use that building and 
I shall be obliged to use it as long as it stands; but I am 
very much opposed to placing children in an institution 
and conducting their lives on institution lines. So I 
worked to see what I could do with what I had at hand, 
and I have accomplished this much. I can not have three 
cottages, but I have divided that old building into six 
apartments—three for the boys and three for the girls— 
and have placed the children in six groups. In each 
group they have their home life by themselves, with their 
supervisor, who lives in that apartment with them. They 
have their sitting room and their playrooms and their 
sleeping quarters and their lavatories and bathrooms, and 
the supervisor makes the home life for that group of chil- 
dren in that apartment. We make it just as homelike as 
we possibly can in every way. We have a small dining 
room where the oldest children we have in school can be 
accommodated. The others must be accommodated in one 
large room; but the children sit with their supervisor at 
the tables and she looks after their manners and trains 
them in the way they should go. The weak point in it is 
the difficulty of getting the right kind of supervisor. 

I think I announced some years ago that the ideal 
thing would be to have two sets of teachers, one for the 
schoolroom and one for the home life; but I have never 
gotten to that point yet, but I am getting a class of su- 
pervisors who approximate the teacher, and if I could 
only retain them long enough so that they may have ex- 
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perience enough in trying to get the little children to ap- 
ply what they are really taught in the classrooms, in 
their home life, then this is going to work out very well. 

[At this point, the discussion turned to a consideration of topics 
incidental to various phases of school life. These related to the 
advisability of having teachers ‘‘live in’’ at the school, the educa- 
tional value to the children of having their teachers eat with them 
at meal times, the help problem, the central as against the smaller 
individual dining room, conservation of the teacher’s energy, the 
conduct of a small private school, and finally back again to the 
main question, the institution versus the cottage plan.] 


Mr. ByorteE: Would the chair be willing to permit me 
one moment to ask a question, and grant Professor Day, 
who has just visited a large number of schools in this 
country, about three minutes to answer it? It pertains to 
the subject at hand. 

I, for one, am very sorry that the survey did not come 
to our institution. We still call it an institution because 
our people are living together on the congregate plan, and 
one of the particular reasons that I wanted the survey to 
come here is the fact that the teachers who come to us 
from a great many other states tell me that they have 
never seen a more home-like and a more congenial feeling 
on the part of the children toward their superiors than 
they find in the Maryland School for the Deaf. I don’t 
know whether that statement is true or not, but it comes 
to me repeatedly. I want to say that in the matter of 
table manners our children last year—the graduating class 
of fifteen—had a dinner with Mrs. Bjorlee and myself, at 
which there were fifteen members of the Hood College fac- 
ulty present, and the latter told me that they had never 
seen a better behaved group of young children. Now, it 
didn’t take the cottage plan to accomplish that, and I 
would just like to know how much more money it costs to 
conduct a school on the institution plan than it does on 
the cottage plan, because if there is as much difference as 
$200 per capita I would not want to spend that $200 on 
cottages. I would want to spend it on more teachers and 
better equipment. I would like to see if we could not 
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get for about three minutes from Professor Day a state- 
ment as to just what tremendous difference there is be- 
tween the children who have this cottage plan and those 
who are in the institution plan. A number of people are 
shedding tears very unfortunately over a condition about 
which they know nothing. They tell us that institutional 
children are herded together like cattle, and things of that 
kind. 

A good man at the head would have just as good control 
in the institutional plan as in the cottage plan. A poor 
man at the head of an institution would be just as poor 
in the cottage plan. 

Mr. Day: Mr. President, I don’t like to speak of the 
results of the survey. I would just like to say that in the 
Missouri School we had the members of the graduating 
class take dinner with us last Thanksgiving Day. It is an 
institution pure and simple. The manners of the children 
are not supervised at the table, and I will say that I have 
never seen any children or any grown people with more 
delightful table manners than these children have. How 
they got them I don’t know. They had never been taught. 

Dr. Jones: They had sense. 

Mr. Day: They have sense, and it seems to me that if 
you bring deaf children into the environment where people 
have good manners they will imitate and they will do the 
same things that older people do. 

Dr. Haut: Mr. President, I have understood from 
Professsor Day and Professor Fusfeld that there is a sort 
of modified institutional plan in effect in the large insti- 
tution at Westchester, New York City, and I believe it 
would be interesting to some of the members of the meet- 
ing who have large institutions under the congregate plan 
to hear a few words from a representative of that school 
as to how they have modified that great congregate body 
and made it into, as I understand, small groups, and what 
effect that has had on the old institution plan? 

Dr. Mituer: We have about 220 boys this year. We 
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divide them into groups, and each group has separate 
playrooms. We have seven groups this year, and there 
are seven supervisors, and they have their own playrooms, 
their own dormitories. In the dining room we group them 
so that there are large boys and small boys at the same 
table. That settles the question of discipline entirely. We 
ask our teachers to remain in the dining room during the 
boys’ dinner, to help them with their manners, but there 
is no particular supervision. 

Our girls’ school was built especially for this group sys- 
tem. Everything is on the basis of groups of 25 each. I 
believe Miss O’Hara is better able to explain it, because 
she lives there. I have the boys’ school, which was not 
built for that plan, but into which we have introduced 
the group system, and as we have separate playrooms the 
group system works very well. The girls’ school was built 
on that plan and is admirable so far as we can see. Miss 
O’Hara can tell you about that better than I can. 

Miss O’Hara: We have a playroom for each group, a 
sitting room for each group, and a dormitory for each 
group, each comprising about two school classes. We have 
one hundred girls in four such groups. We have one 
supervisor for each group and she gets the children up in 
the morning and prepares them for school. The teachers 
have their dinner by themselves and the supervisors care 
for the children in the dining room, where they are ar- 
ranged according to groups, 25 in each group, so that 
they are constantly in the charge of either a teacher or a 
supervisor. Then when school is over at half-past three 
they are returned to their supervisor and each group 
uses its sitting room for its study hall at night. The 
dormitories are small, only 25 in a dormitory, and we find 
that it works very well. 

I agree that children, being such imitators, don’t really 
need a great deal of training in table manners, because if 
they have a good supervisor they are bound to obey and 
imitate her in whatever she suggests, and we find them 
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very well mannered. We have about seven children at 
a table, one large girl to act as captain, as we call her, 
and she looks after the other six. If there is anything 
needed, this large girl asks for it, or the general super- 
visor, and it is brought from the kitchen, and in that 
way the girls can manage to take care of themselves per- 
haps a little better than boys at the table, and we don’t 
find much difficulty with that. 

Mr. Day: Will you tell us about your divisions into 
alcoves ? 

Miss O’Hara: There is a center aisle and then the 
dining room is divided off into alcoves, on each side of 
that aisle, and each alcove is arranged for twenty-four, 
I suppose, and in each alcove there is a sink where the 
children wash their own dishes, and that is arranged for 
at the beginning of the year. The children are named for 
each day in the week. They take turns at it, one large girl 
and two little girls, and then through the year they will 
have one group on Monday, one on Tuesday, one on Wed- 
nesday, and so forth. They like that arrangement. It 
teaches them housekeeping, teaches them how to wash 
dishes and set the table and clean up their little section of 
the dining room. They take care of it for a whole day, and 
that helps a great deal in reducing the help question. We 
don’t have quite so much trouble in looking out for help, 
because the girls do that. 

Mr. Goopwin: What are the ages of the girls? 

Miss O’Hara: Of course, those that take charge of the 
work are about 18 or 19. 

Dr. Mruutrkr: In the boys’ school the Boy Scouts teach 
them manners and occasionally they give the boys drills. 
We had a great deal of trouble for some time getting the 
dishes washed and work of that kind done, so now we 
have an arrangement by which at the close of the meal 
the waiters bring trolleys along with white oblong dish 
pans with a little dish mop in it and a cloth, and the boy 
at the foot of the table washes the dishes and one on each 
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side wipes them, the next two clear the table, and the next 
two set the table. The captain oversees it all, and it is all 
done in four minutes. 

Miss Apams addressed the Conference on: 


HOW AN OLD DAY-SCHOOL SERVES ITS PUBLIC 


The state of Massachusetts, as you doubtless know, main- 
tains no schools for the deaf, but instead pays tuition, or 
tuition and living expenses, as the case may be, to schools 
maintained by other agencies. During the years between 
1817 and 1867 pupils were sent at public expense to the 
American School at Hartford. As schools for the deaf 
were established within the state, children were sent to 
these schools: Clarke School in 1867, the Horace Mann 
School in 1869, Beverly in 1879, the Boston School at 
Randolph in 1899, and a day-class in Lynn in 1923. 

The ownership, support, and management of these 
schools are somewhat varied. Clarke School is endowed 
and is managed by a corporation with power to fill vacan- 
cies by a majority vote. 

The Horace Mann School is a part of the Boston public 
school system and is managed by the Boston School Com- 
mittee through its appointed officials. 

The Beverly School is endowed, receives voluntary con- 
tributions, and is managed by a board of trustees, with 
power to fill vacancies. 

The Boston School for the Deaf at Randolph is owned 
and managed by the Catholic Church under a clergyman 
acting as administrative head and receives voluntary con- 
tributions. The teachers are Sisters of St. Joseph. 

There is a small day-class of young children in Lynn 
which belongs to the Lynn public school system, and Wor- 
cester and Springfield are planning to organize similar 
classes. 

All these schools—Clarke, the Horace Mann, Beverly, 
the Boston School at Randolph, and the Lynn class—re- 
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ceive pupils through the state department of education, 
and are paid tuition or tuition and board at a rate fixed 
each year by the school itself. The boarding schools receive 
non-Massachusetts private pupils, but generally speaking 
the state pays the entire cost except for a recent condi- 
tional charge to parents which I shall explain presently. 

Perhaps you would be interested to know the actual 
rates paid last year: 


$800 per pupil. 
Beverly Gehool 600 per pupil. 
American School 500 per pupil. 
352.37 per pupil. 


*The rate for Lynn includes only cost of teacher 
and educational supplies. 


Formerly the parents had free choice in selecting a 
school, but in recent years the agent of the state depart- 
ment of education in charge of the deaf selects the school, 
usually for geographical reasons; the general theory in 
regard to the placing being that children who live near 
enough to a day-school should go there, leaving the places 
in the residential schools for children living at a distance, 
and at the same time saving the state the cost of their 
board. Where children live at such a distance as to make 
the feasibility of attending the day-school doubtful, the 
matter is left to the parents’ choice as to day or boarding- 
school, but when a boarding-school is desired the depart- 
ment designates which one it shall be. 

Tuition is free to pupils in all the schools, but board is 
not. Although the Massachusetts law in regard to the educa- 
tion of the deaf has always said that parents may reim- 
burse the commonwealth to the extent of their ability, no 
effort was ever made to coliect anything under that law; 
but in the re-codification of the laws in 1919 the word 
may’’ was changed to ‘‘shall’’. 

No charge was actually enforced, however, until last 
year, when—probably as a result of the gubernatorial and 
legislative campaign in Massachusetts to keep down the 
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mounting state expenses, the department worked out a 
plan whereby parents should contribute as intended by 
the law. Now parents are asked whether they can pay 
full board, which is six dollars a week at present, or the 
proportion of this sum they feel they can afford. About 
15 per cent actually paid something last year. It should 
be understood that this business is transacted confidential- 
ly by the state department directly with the parents, and 
the school authorities have no connection with it. The 
schools put in their bills to the state for the entire cost, 
and have no concern with the amount of reimbursement. 
I believe a somewhat more strenuous enforcement of the 
law is intended for next year. 

I know that Massachusetts is almost alone in making 
this charge. Those who favor it justify it on two grounds: 
first, although education should be free, yet parents who 
are able to support their children should do so, even if it 
is expedient that the children be educated outside the 
home, and the payment according to ability makes for 
self-respect; second, it is desirable that the rising tide of 
state expenditure be checked by every possible means. 

After this brief survey of the general plan of providing 
education for the deaf in Massachusetts, I shall now try 
to give you an account of how the old day-school which 
I represent functions. We claim it to be the first perma- 
nent day-school for the deaf in the United States, although 
well aware that the Lexington Avenue School was at first 
for a time a day-school. 

The Horace Mann School was founded by the Boston 
School Committee in 1869 for the purpose of providing 
an education for deaf children sufficiently near their homes 
to allow them to remain under the care of their parents 
during their school life. The oral movement was near its 
beginning, and the Committee decreed that the new school 
should be an oral one, and such it has continued to be to 
the present day. 

The state of Massachusetts took a hand from the be- 
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ginning, agreeing to share in the cost if children from out- 
side Boston could be admitted. The final arrangement 
settled upon, after some changes, an arrangement which 
obtains at the present time, was this: the school admits all 
candidates, and the state pays tuition for them all, irre- 
spective of their residence, Boston children being paid for 
at the same rate as non-residents. For many years the 
state paid a tuition rate which did not represent the full 
cost, and Boston made up the balance. I happen to re-’ 
member that in 1909 the tuition rate was $150 per pupil, 
and the actual cost $190; but during recent years the 
state has practically borne the entire expense. Last year 
the cost per pupil was $352.37. The total cost for each 
year is estimated on the basis of the previous year’s ex- 
penses plus any known increases, and this sum is divided 
by the number which represents the average membership. 
The result is the tuition rate, which is paid for every 
pupil during the time he is an actual member of the 
school. It is obvious that a marked variation in the num- 
ber of pupils within the school year might cause the city 
to gain or lose, and this does happen sometimes. There 
was one occasion when the city made a considerable sum 
and there have been several occasions when it had to stand 
a small deficit, but on the whole the system seems to work 
satisfactorily. 


The state pays for all transportation, in some cases a 
relatively large sum. In addition to the cost of car fare it 
also pays five women to act as escorts to the younger 
children to and from certain railroad stations and trolley 
centres. In many cases the children arrive at and depart 
from these centres alone, but the very smallest are cared 
for by parents or guardians. Although we have had older 
pupils come daily from places forty miles away, the 
majority are usually from the city and neighboring 
suburbs. At the present time we have pupils from thirty 
cities and towns and practically every section of Boston. 
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Our transportation cost $10,000 last year, and our escorts 
approximately $1,900. 

These costs seem large, but the state department of 
education takes the position that transportation is cheaper 
than board, and that the places in the residential schools 
are needed for children living too far away to attend the 
day-school. Parents of children living in places involving 
a long trip are always given their choice of school, but if 
they elect the day-school no objection to the high cost of 
ear fare is made. 

Our school is ranked as an ordinary elementary school 
in the Boston public school system. We are governed by 
the rules and regulations of the public schools, make out 
all the reports, fill out all the blanks, attend all the meet- 
ings, entertain all the official inspectors, and circulate all 
the notices, besides belonging to all the associations. Some- 
times the statistical blanks do not fit our circumstances so 
we have to fit our circumstances to fit the blanks, as for 
example, when counting our first four years as Grade 
One so as to have a column to put our figures into on the 
monthly and annual reports. 

The Boston schools are conducted on the budget system, 
and supervision, physical training, the expense of school 
hygiene (doctors and nurses) and various other activities 
and departments are charged up to each school pro rata 
according to the number of pupils. There is an element 
of humor when it is stated that our school pays 150 
of the expense of supervision, of the recreational 128,000 
department, of the department of school hygiene, and of 
music, but at least it provides a modus operandi. 

This seems a good place to say something about super- 
vision. We have practically no expert supervision out- 
side the school itself for that part of our work which re- 
quires specific knowledge of the problems of the deaf. The 
agent of the state department visits two or three times a 
year and is always willing to advise, although seldom doing 
so unless asked. It may be remarked that the present 
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incumbent, a highly experienced school man, is obtaining 
an excellent training as a result of his conscientious visit- 
ing, and his advice is becoming extremely worth while 
as time goes on. 

The city supervisory officials freely confess that they 
know nothing about our particular problem; but they 
come faithfully, and while they do not know the intricacies 
of teaching the deaf, they most decidedly know educa- 
tional principles and good teaching or bad teaching when 
they see it, and are by no means reluctant to express their 
views. They are sympathetic, always ready to listen to 
a problem and to bring their trained judgment to bear 
upon its solution. Upon all questions of organization or 
management this supervision is entirely adequate, and 
there certainly is a sense of security in feeling that so long 
as one holds fast to the principles laid down in the rules 
and regulations she can rely upon the assistant superin- 
tendent, the superintendent, the School Committee, the 
police department, and the entire city government to back 
her up. The need may never arise, but if it should this 
background of authority is a very dependable reality. 

But neither state nor city furnishes any expert super- 
vision or aid for the improvement of the teaching of any 
subjects beyond art, penmanship, manual and industrial 
arts, and physical training. In those departments the 
supervision is constant and excellent. Our teachers at- 
tend frequent meetings for definite instruction and the 
supervisors come on schedule time to aid by observation 
and demonstration. Although the upper class mathe- 
matics, geography, history, and science are not supervised 
in this way in any of the schools, the school authorities 
provide courses of college grade in these subjects free to 
all teachers and councils of teachers are constantly work- 
ing out plans for their aid. 

But there is no supervision from without of what to us 
is the most important field of all, the speech and language 
of our early years, simply because there is no one in the 
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service trained to do it, and numbers would not warrant 
the appointment of a special supervisor. 

So this vital supervision must be provided for within 
the school. Our numbers are so small, compared to the 
numbers in the hearing schools, and the apportionment of 
one teacher to every ten pupils seems so generous to offi- 
cials unaccustomed to dealing with the deaf, that so far 
adequate official provision for this supervision has not 
been made within the school. In earlier days when the 
school system was less complex, and the highly developed 
telephone had not put the school office at the service of so 
large an area, the principal was able to do a fair amount 
of supervising herself, but present conditions render it 
nearly impossible. 

This audience will like to know how the school obtains 
its pupils. Pupils with partial hearing come to us very 
largely through school nurses and school doctors, both in 
and out of Boston. The eye and ear infirmary and the 
otologists usually send us our beginners, but totally deaf 
eases reach us from the lower grades through the insist- 
ence of teachers who find it impossible to teach them. It is 
perfectly amazing how many children even now manage 
to remain in public and parochial schools several years 
when the simplest test shows that they belong in a school 
for the deaf. Two or three of our teachers visit present 
pupils Saturdays, Sundays, and vacations, and they usual- 
ly discover some cases in the course of a year. I have now 
accounted for our ordinary source of supply. Massachu- 
setts ought to have a field officer, as Iowa has, to go over 
the state seeking out the deaf. 

You will want to know about our source of supply for 
trained teachers. We have to rely on several sources 
which all put together do not insure an adequate supply. 

For many years my predecessors took Boston public 
school teachers, usually from primary, but occasionally 
from upper grades, and trained them in the school. We 
have some of them now, and I would back them against all 
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comers. A first class normal school education with ex- 
perience in teaching normal children makes a pretty good 
background for teaching the deaf. 

We follow the same plan now, except that under present 
rules the teacher comes on assignment, and passes an 
examination after having spent a year teaching in the 
school, during which time she is receiving instruction from 
the principal and assistant principal. It is obvious that 
this training, given while the teacher is carrying a full 
program, and attending all required meetings, would be 
entirely unsatisfactory for work in the younger grades, 
although it works out very well in the upper grades, where 
knowledge of subject matter is the important thing. 

However, the examination just mentioned is open to 
any teacher of the deaf under reasonable conditions, and 
we have obtained some highly satisfactory teachers by 
this means. 

The state department is making an effort to have Salem 
Normal School students trained at Clarke School, and we 
are looking hopefully to that source. 

Our course of study follows the usual trend in the 
lower grades. We do not expect to do as much in the 
first four years as a good class in a boarding-school ought 
to do, because with usually only one entering class close 
grading is not possible, and because the winter storms 
inevitably hurt the attendance. Except for this extra al- 
lowance of time for these reasons, our course is not un- 
like that in other schools. Our second grade is the fifth 
year of school, and after that we go up a grade to a 
year, through the ninth grade. To the best of our ability 
we follow, grade for grade, the drawing and art, prepara- 
tory manual training, penmanship, hygiene and health, 
physical training, elementary science and all the ordinary 
subjects of the Boston curriculum, adapting them to our 
possibilities, and there has to be a good deal of adapting, 
of course, 

In connection with this description of the course of 
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study I want to speak of the auricular work. We are 
fortunate in having an otologist for our regular school 
physician, so that we see him every day and can ask for 
an individual test for hearing at any time. We are find- 
ing that more and more children can profit by auricular 
training, and we are putting in more all the time. The 
interaction of the constant stimulation of the hearing and 
the old-line articulation work is not yet where we want 
it to be, but it is surely coming. We are fortunate in that 
the assistant principal, Miss Jennie M. Henderson, is a 
thoroughly trained musician, and several other teachers 
have studied both voice and piano under first class teachers. 

Boys from the age of twelve are given manual training 
and printing, and in the ninth grade mechanical drawing 
and the use of electrically driven machinery. This in- 
struction is carried on by specially qualified teachers of 
the public school system. 

Girls are given cooking, sewing, and millinery, also by 
public school special teachers. 

No claim is made to trade teaching, but we find that the 
preliminary work in these various arts is a great help in 
placing the children in trade schools or in positions. 

We send a good many graduates to the Trade School for 
Girls where they are taught a trade and placed. If they 
lose their positions they go back and are placed again. 
The Trade School for Boys will only take an occasional 
pupil from us, owing to the text of the law which says 
that pupils shall have no physical handicap. The state 
authorities, however, are working upon a plan which we 
hope, will give deaf boys the privilege of advanced trade 
teaching. 

The Boston Department of Vocational Guidance is at 
our service for additional placement facilities; but with 
all we can do we feel keenly that the greatest need of our 
deaf children is a better chance for vocational preparation. 

We send a few pupils to high schools, and many of them 
do well, but 1 do not myself believe that the majority of 
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the deaf as we find them can succeed in crowded city high 
schools. Therefore, in our new building which we expect 
to enter in September, 1928, we hope to provide high school 
subjects for those who desire them, at the same time utiliz- 
ing existing courses in the regular high schools wherever 
possible. 

Perhaps as good a way to give you a picture of our 
school as it exists to-day will be to give you a fair de- 
scription of a typical day’s happenings, only slightly ex- 
aggerated for literary purposes. 

At 8:30, Grades Seven, Eight and Nine begin; at 8:45 
the middle grades get to work, and at nine the little ones 
are started. Between quarter of rine and nine every 
class above the first three or four is engaged in an adapta- 
tion of ‘‘ Citizenship through Character Training’’ which is 
now compulsory in our schools. Meantime, the principal 
is interviewing an angry parent who sees no reason why 
her Mary is sent to the ‘‘dummy”’ school. ‘‘Mary can 
hear all right.’’ A test behind Mary’s back shows that 
she hears nothing and the mother acknowledges that she 
only hears when she looks at you. Some persuasion and 
much sympathy induce the mother to visit a little while, 
and she accompanies the principal upstairs to the assem- 
bly at nine o’clock. 

The grades from the ninth to the fourth assemble, stand- 
ing, in the hall. They salute the flag and recite a national 
hymn. Then they spend a moment in silent prayer, each 
praying according to his faith. The principal gives a 
text from the Bible which the pupils repeat. Many pre- 
viously learned texts are reviewed. Shall I tell you our 
favorite text? ‘‘For by speech wisdom shall be known, 
and learning by the word of the tongue.’’ 

The principal then gives a brief moral lesson on the 
text of the day or some appropriate subject. She always 
closes with a warning about the danger of automobiles. 
Sometimes there is talk on cleanliness and an inspection 
of finger nails. 
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After this assembly the pupils of the entire school above 
Grade One are regraded for one period according to their 
speech, lip-reading, and auricular needs. After that the 
program proceeds in orderly fashion according to the de- 
partmental system. 

In the meantime the principal attends to the conversion 
of Mary’s mother whom the assembly has interested. Visits 
to several rooms enlist Mary on the side of the school and 
at last we are down to the question of getting back and 
forth. Now, Mary lives at the ‘‘back of beyond’’ out in 
West Roxbury, and she can’t come alone; but it develops 
that a high school brother can bring her to Dudley street 
Terminal, where our attendant will pick her up and a 
neighbor can meet her there in the afternoon. Car fare 
is free. The maternal countenance lights up a good deal. 
Mary may have milk for four cents, and hot cocoa for 
two, to supplement her lunch brought from home. At 
last all is settled and the mother departs, having begun 
a friendship which we hope will last for many years. (I 
have not mentioned all the blanks and red tape which 
the school manages with no trouble to the parent beyond 
a signature and the oral answering of a few questions.) 

It must not be supposed that all this business has been 
transacted without interruption. Far from it! 

The city superintendent’s office has telephoned to say 
Miss Smith’s leave of absence is held up because she did 
not say ‘‘serious’’ illness in the household. The business 
manager’s office has called up to say scales for weighing 
mail are not authorized. The attendance department 
has called up to say Alice Jones was kept out on account 
of a new baby and her family has been informed this 
is not a valid excuse as Mary is under sixteen and has 
not completed the sixth grade. The probation department 
of the Superior Court has called up to get a former 
pupil’s record. The Jewish Welfare has called up to ask 
if we can’t induce the parent of an anemic child to pay 
for fresh eggs and if we can’t administer the eggs in 
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school. And Israel Cohen’s mother has ealled up to say 
‘*Please, Miss Adams, will you ask Israel’s teacher to tell 
him he should have his hair eut? He will not do it for 
me.’’ 

During a temporary lull of the telephone, there is some 
time available for interviewing the children’s escorts. 
Johnny acts badly on the cars and must be brought to 
book. Philip has lost his lunch bag, and the Lost Articles 
Department of the railroad must be questioned. Lena 
needs a new supply of peculiar tickets obtainable only at 
a remote office. The Boston and Maine has changed its 
time-table and every train patronized by any of our chil- 
dren must be looked up. 

Three bells! the doctor! On a desk in the corridor he 
finds a slip for every child about whose physical condition 
there is the shadow of a doubt. Perhaps he discovers an 
infected finger, an ulcerated tooth, or symptoms which 
may mean a contagious disease—whatever the trouble, no 
child goes back to his room who ean by any possibility be 
a menace to the other. Elaborate notes to the parents are 
dictated. If the nurse is there she takes the child home; 
if not, an attendant, or in a pinch a teacher. Strict ex- 
clusion causes lost time. Yes, but it is better for one child 
to lose time than to have an epidemic started. On the 
first day of school one year our physician discovered an 
active case of diphtheria within the first hour, and we 
didn’t have a second case, while surrounding towns where 
examination is less rigid, suffered greatly. 

Just as the doctor leaves, a manual arts director comes 
in to attend to the drawing, and before she leaves a 
physical training expert arrives. A few pleasant words 
of appreciation of their efforts help to oil the wheels a 
good deal, and insure consideration of future requests. 

Headquarters calls up to say that a distinguished Bel- 
gian educator will arrive in a few minutes. He does— 
a symphony in gray and lavender, but very much on to his 
job, nevertheless. He goes from room to room, and de- 
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mands how we manage the older boys of the upper grades 
without a man. ‘‘Some of them are large and strong, and 
you madame, are not very large.’’ (This apologetically.) 
An explanation that we treat them like gentlemen and 
expect to be treated like ladies does not wholly satisfy 
him, but it has to pass. 

Before he goes, a lawyer from a railroad arrives to in- 
terview a child about an accident claim and is firmly 
shown the door. 

The state house calls up to know something about Annie 
Jones’ vouchers. 

A mother in Brockton calls up to say Eddie is sick 
but he won’t rest until he is sure his teacher knows that 
it isn’t his fault he is absent. 

Three citizens call up to know about the adult lip- 
reading classes in the evening. A hard-of-hearing col- 
lege graduate comes in for advice as to whether he dare 
attempt the law school. 

A policeman comes and stirs up excitement until the 
children learn he is a former pupil who says he has re- 
covered his hearing, although his eyes never leave the 
speaker’s face. 

Two of our girl graduates come in, radiant, to report an 
increase of pay. 

A former pupil comes in to say two of her children 
must be operated on for adenoids, and will the principal 
please advise her, which she does, finally making all ar- 
rangements. 

A hearing young man comes in for advice about his 
father, a pupil at the school thirty-five years ago, who is 
in low spirits at the loss of his wife. 

And so it goes, until two o’clock. Not all these things 
happen every day. Some of them can be turned over to 
a clerk, but we have a clerk only until noon, and we never 
had any until October first of this year, the principal 
having had no help beyond what a teacher could give her 
during two hours release from classroom duties. 
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At two o’clock all the pupils go home except those of 
the day’s industrial classes who stay until half-past three. 
The principal is not required to stay, but usually does, 
for work and answering the telephone. 

You may remember my saying earlier in this paper that 
the amount of supervision which the principal was able 
to give was far from adequate. It is possible you now 
know the reason. 


[Tuesday afternoon, as guests of the Maryland School, the mem- 
bers of the Conference were taken on an automobile trip to 
Gettysburg National Cemetery. ] 


SEeconp Session: TuEspAY EvENING, OcTOBER 26, 1926 


The Conference was called to order at 8 p. m., in the 
Blue and Gray Room of the Francis Scott Key Hotel, by 
Dr. Rogers, president. Mr. Goodwin took the floor. 

Mr. Goopwix: Mr. President, I am reading this report 
by special request of Dr. Yale, who is chairman of the 
Committee on Standardization of Normal Courses for 
Teachers of the Deaf, and she asked me especially to ex- 
press her regret to the Conference that she could not be 
here, and to thank the members of the special committee 
for their cooperation in the collection of data and sugges- 
tions of this report. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON STANDARDIZA- 
TION OF NORMAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
OF THE DEAF 


The following report is submitted by the committee, 
appointed at your last meeting held in St. Augustine, 
Florida, January 14-17, 1924, to consider the Standardiza- 
tion of the work of the Normal Classes for Teachers of 
the Deaf connected with our schools. 

Your committee noted the suggestions of this body and 
have sought from all sources for information which might 
guide them in reporting wisely. We recognize the fact 
that, in our country, no report from any committee of this 
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or any other educational organization can have the bind- 
ing force which it would have were our general govern- 
ment directly responsible for the conduct of our educa- 
tional affairs. We have no national authority exercised 
over us and no national advisory board guides our move- 
ments. The educational affairs of the country are in the 
hands of local boards of management and control. It 
must, therefore, be that the work of our committee is in 
no sense mandatory but can only be advisory. All at- 
tempts to model the normal work of our own schools on 
that of English schools is for this reason futile. It is 
true, however, that a common interest guides us all to 
work for the better organization and development of all 
our schools, especially of those schools for the deaf en- 
trusted to our care. 

Your committee has attempted to gather information 
from all the larger and longer established normal schools 
of the country and to consider the work of each as suited 
to the general plan which we might submit for your en- 
dorsement. While there seems to be a strong feeling that 
a two-years’ normal course would be very desirable, few 
advise the insistence on such a lengthened course at the 
present time. A young man or woman having completed 
a course at a state normal school or a college can at once 
secure, if he so desires, a position as a teacher of normal 
children at a salary ofteX in advance of that offered by 
our special schools for the deaf. Naturally, they would 
not easily be persuaded to add two or three years to their 
period of training and delayed compensation—even one 
year devoted to this special training seems long to these 
eager young people. Naturally, the great majority of our 
students will be assigned to work in the primary and lower 
intermediate classes and the course of study is, in most nor- 
mal classes, directed to special preparation for such work. 

A great divergency of practice exists on the question of 
the financial arrangement between the school where such 
normal elasses are established and the members of those 
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classes. In some eases the students give service either in 
the schooiroom or outside—as teacher or supervisor—suf- 
ficient to compensate for cost of instruction and board, 
while in other cases no teaching is required of the student 
except such as is specifically designed as a part of his 
training. In some cases a small salary is allowed from 
the first while in other cases a charge is made sufficient to 
cover actual cost to the school. Your committee recognizes 
the fact that it is very difficult to secure well qualified 
candidates for this work unless some salary is allowed. On 
the other hand, it is generally conceded to be a fact that a 
student sets a higher value on the thing for which he pays. 


Exceeding caution is demanded that in our zeal to train 
teachers for the next generation of children we do not do 
injustice to the pupils now in the classes of our schools. 
Too much practice work must lower the intellectual at- 
tainments of our pupils unless this matter is most care- 
fully guarded. Your committee would, therefore, suggest 
that a definite proportion of time be given to observation 
and practice work that the interests of the children as 
well as of the teacher in training may be conserved. 


The requirements for admission form a most important 
point for our consideration. A few of our normal classes 
demand only the completion of a high school course, but 
others insist that students shall have completed a course at 
an accredited normal school or have had at least two 
years of college work. Some emphasize this preference 
by allowing graduates of normal schools or students of 
two years’ training in college to enter this special class 
without examination, while those holding only high school 
certificates are required to pass an entrance examination. 

Your committee suggests the following course of study as 
an outline of work for our normal classes, with alternatives 
in certain eases. This outline is based on the courses re- 
ported from the larger and longer established normal 
classes of the country. 
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SUGGESTED OUTLINE OF COURSE OF STUDY OF 
NORMAL CLASS 


. Study of the young Deaf Child on entering school. 


Study of the Semi-deaf and Semi-mute child. 


. Preparatory Sense Training (sight and touch). 
. Anatomy of the Organs of Speech and Hearing. 
. Phonetics (or Speech Training). One hour daily 


throughout the entire year. 
(a) Vowel and Consonant Charts. 
(b) Diagrams of Positions for Elementary 
Sounds. 
(c) Formation and Development of Elementary 
Sounds. 
(d) Melville Bell’s Symbols of Visible Speech. 


. Voice Development and Placing. 


Rhythm Work. 
Speech Reading. 
Residual Hearing. 
(a) Measurement of 
(b) Training of 


. Language for the Deaf Child. 


(a) Elementary Vocabulary. 

(b) Methods of sentence construction. (Includ- 
cluding use of Five-Slate System for a 
short time). 

(ec) Stories for speech reading. 

(d) Stories for thought reading. 


. Methods employed in the teaching of Elementary 


Geography, Arithmetic, etc. 

Methods employed in the teaching of Advanced Arith- 
metic, Algebra, Science, History, Civil Government, 
Current Events, ete. 

Daily Programs for different grades. 

Outline of General Course of Study. 

The habit of Reading for Information and for Pleas- 
sure. How formed? How encouraged? 
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14. History of the Education of the Deaf. 

15. Religious Instruction. 

16. The Deaf as a Class. 

(a) Terminology concerning 

(b) Methods of instruction 

(c) Occupations of the deaf 

(d) Organizations of the adult deaf. 

17. Types of Schools. Organization and Officials. 

18. Speech Reading for Adults. 

19. Daily Observation of Classroom Work of experienced 
teachers. One hour per day. (Notes on these handed 
in regularly for examination and correction.) 

20. Daily Practice Work in teaching under supervision. 
One to two hours per day, not including any work 
as a substitute teacher. 

21. Observation of Physical Training. 

22. Observation of Manual Training. 

(Accompanying this report is a list of books sug- 
gested for study or reading by the students in 
our Normal Classes. It is compiled from such 
lists now in use.) 

The question has been discussed whether or not a 
knowledge of the Manual Alphabet and the Sign Language 
should be included in this course. It is the judgment of 
your committee that this matter must be left to the judg- 
ment of the authorities of each school. 

In consultation with those in the profession interested 
in this matter your committee have been offered various 
suggestions which it seems to us well to lay before you 
for your consideration. Very great interest is centered 
on the question of the possibility of the use of some com- 
mon designation for those graduating from such a standard 
normal course. The title, G. T. D., Graduate Teacher of 
the Deaf, has been suggested. Others have suggested that 
each school conducting a normal class should allow an 
abbreviation of its name to be used in the same way. 

For many classes a thorough review of English gram- 
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mar would be of advantage to the class. So many of our 
young people are distinctly deficient in this branch that 
the foundation of their language work for deaf children 
would be greatly strengthened by such a course. 

The question has been raised whether training in the 
giving of mental tests to deaf children should form a part 
of the work of the Normal Class. We doubt whether it 
is wise to attempt in a one-year’s course to train young 
teachers for this work. It should rather be left in the 
hands of more experienced teachers. 

We have made careful inquiry in regard to the question 
of college credits being given for work done in our nor- 
mal schools. In only one or two eases has there been some 
such affiliation secured. We do not wonder that colleges 
of good standing hesitate to take this step until the work 
of our normal schools is very definitely standardized. The 
only hope for any such affiliation must lie in higher 
standards of work in our normal classes. 

Your committee would make definite recommendations 
as follows: 

1. That admission to the normal classes of our schools 
shall be limited to graduates of normal schools, or to 
students having completed at least two years in college, 
and that any students admitted with less preparation than 
this enter on examination. 

2. That the preferred age for admission of normal 
students should be from twenty to twenty-five years. 

3. That preference be given to students having had 
one or more years of experience in teaching. 

4. That the course of training be one full school year, 
and when possible two years. 

5. That graduates of such classes as will adopt this 
course be allowed to use the designation G. T. D. 
(Graduate Teacher of the Deaf.) 

6. That such graduate teachers shall be given prefer- 
ence in rank and in compensation. 

Your committee presents this report in the hope that 
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it may prove a beginning of the work of ‘‘Standardiza- 
tion’’ of our normal classes, which seems to be desired. 

If your honorable body can endorse these first steps 
toward ‘‘Standardization,’’ we feel confident that later 
developments will greatly broaden and strengthen such 
work. If your committee has made a beginning in this 
direction it will be fully satisfied. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CaROLINE A. YALE, 
E. McK. Goopwin, 
Max A. GOLDSTEIN, 
PercivaL HALL, 
J. W. Jones. 


COURSE OF READING FOR TRAINING CLASS 


Hygiene of the Vocal Organs—MacKenzie. 
Caruso’s Method of Voice Production—Marafioti. 
Voice Production—NMills. 

Gymnastics of the Voice—Guttman. 

The Voice—Miller. 


Sensations of Tone—Helmholtz. 
Sound—Tyndall. 
Lyric Diction—Jones. 


Problems in Dynamie Psychology—MacCurdy. 
Human Behavior—Colvin and Bagley. 

The Outlines of Educational Psychology—Pyle. 
Psychology for the Student of Education—Gates. 


Arnold’s Education of the Deaf—Farrar. 

Text Book in Principles of Education—Henderson. 

How to Measure in Education—McCall. 

The Education of Handicapped Children—Wallin. 

The Normal Child and Primary Education—Gesell. 

Education Moves Ahead—Smith. 

A Student’s History of Education—Frank P. Graves. 

Principles of Speech—Bell. 

Mechanism of Speech—Bell. 

The Technique of Speech—Jones. 

Stuttering, Stammering and Correction of the Speech of the Deaf 
—Scripture. 

Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds—Yale. 


Fitting the School to the Child—Irwin and Marks. 

Child Training—Patri. 

Mothers and Children—Fisher. 

The Child—His Nature and His Needs—The Children’s Foundation. 
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A Child Welfare Research Station—Seashore. 

The Montessori Method. 

Lectures in the Training Schools for Kindergartners—Peabody. 
Childhood’s Fears—Morton. 

The Problem Child in School—Mary B. Sales. 
Adolescence—Hall. 


The Deaf Child—-James Kerr Love. 
The Deaf—Harry Best. 


Mental Tests and the School Principal—Dickson. 
Mental Tests and the Classroom Teacher—Dickson. 


Measurement of Intelligence—Terman. 
Instinct, Intelligence and Character—Thomson. 
The Method of the Recitation—MeMurry. 
The Teacher—G. H. and A. F. Palmer. 


Lectures on the Anatomy anad Physiology of the Ear, Nose and 
Throat—Dr. M. A. Goldstein. 


Papers in American Annals of the Deaf; Volta Review; Oralism 
and Auralism. 


Dr. Rogers: You have heard the reading of the report 
from this Committee on Standardization of Normal Courses 
for Teachers of the Deaf. What is the will of this body 
as to its disposition? 

Mr. A. C. Mannine: I move that the report of the 
committee be accepted and that we express to this com- 
mittee our very hearty thanks for the work it has done. 
It seems to me it is the beginning of better days, and I 
trust this conference will go on record as being deter- 
mined to carry out those suggestions. 

Dr. A. H. Waker: Mr. President, if I remember 
rightly, this matter was discussed in St. Augustine three 
years ago. I think it was upon a motion of mine that 
such a committee be appointed by the president of the 
conference to make a report at this time. The committee 
could hardly be improved upon, representing what I con- 
ceive to be the leaders of the education of the deaf in this 
country, and in seconding the motion made by Mr. Man- 
ning I wish to declare my agreement with that report with 
one exception, and I want this exception to go on record. 
It is this: that I am holding out, and I will continue to 
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hold out as long as I am connected with this profession, 
that we urgently strive, each and every superintendent 
connected with any school for the deaf in this country, 
to raise the standard of our teachers not to that of nor- 
mal students, graduates of normal colleges or those having 
two years of college course, but to that of graduates of 
a college. 

In looking back upon the history of the education of 
the deaf in this country, I am fully convinced that some 
of the best work that has ever been done was done in the 
very beginning of our work. It was done by men of 
education; it was done by graduates of colleges, and I 
have felt for many years that the greatest trouble with the 
education of our deaf children to-day is the lack of educa- 
tion of the teaching body connected with our schools. I 
think those of you who have had many years of experi- 
ence will know that what I am saying is absolutely true, 
and I hope the day will come when we shall be in a 
position to offer to graduates of our colleges and univer- 
sities such remuneration as will induce them to come into 
our profession, and when that is done I believe one of 
the greatest problems of educating the deaf child in this 
country will be overcome. 

I second the motion. 


[After brief discussion, the motion to adopt the report of the 
Committee on Standardization was duly carried.] 


Mr. Day addressed the Conference on the subject of 


MANUAL TRAINING FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 


Lest you think me presumptuous in speaking to you who 
have had so much more experience than I, upon the sub- 
ject of Manual Training for Retarded Children, I shall 
iell you that the subject was not of my own choosing but 
was assigned me by your program committee. Of course, 
all of you know that my practical experience has been 
limited, but for years I have had theories regarding the 
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teaching of retarded deaf children, and one reason I had 
for leaving Gallaudet College was the opportunity afforded 
for trying out these theories in a state school. 

I make no elaim for originality in this paper, nor for 
the work we are doing, but what we are trying is new to 
the school at Fulton, and so far the results have been en- 
ecouraging. Our first step is the physical development of 
these children. In many eases the rehabilitation is both 
physical and mental, as the two processes must go hand 
in hand. Some of these boys and girls are crippled; some 
have had infantile paralysis, some are mentally sub- 
norma!; some are suffering from the effects of mal- 
nutrition. As a whole they are inert and inactive. To 
wake them up they are given a great deal of outdoor 
exercise and supervised play. For those unable to play the 
more strenuous games, a special form of exercise is given. 

In the survey made two years ago I was struck by the 
number of handicapped or retarded children. They were 
in all schools; some were in special classes; some were in 
regular classes trying to do the regular school work; but 
most of them seemed to be getting very little from what 
they were doing because it was not suited to their men- 
tality. It is a sad sight to see a boy twenty-one years old 
in a class with children twelve and thirteen years of age. 
He may be of the same mental age as they; probably he 
is, but it mortifies him to have to share the same dormi- 
tory, the same baths and the same study room with the 
younger and more mentally alert children. Under such 
conditions self respect cannot be awakened, especially 
when these older boys and girls are taunted by the younger 
ones. They are never promoted; but they are kept on 
indefinitely dragging out a dull and hopeless routine. 

State schools fed from rural communities are more apt 
to have more mentally retarded deaf children, especially 
where there is no compulsory educational law which brings 
children to school at an early age, than schools in urban 
communities. Deaf children living in isolated regions are 
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kept at home far past the age when their hearing brothers 
and sisters begin their school life. Dodging automobiles 
and police keeps the city child alert; even to keep alive 
the city youngster has to use faculties which lie dormant 
in the country lad. The latter has but little to stimulate 
his mentality, and while the city deaf child may receive 
free medical aid from a city clinic, the country deaf child 
gets no medical attention at all. He frequently comes to 
school at the age of sixteen or seventeen, and his school 
life is limited to three or four years. This coming to 
school beyond the time when his mental faculties are alert 
will account for one form of retardation; these children 
are not stupid mentally, they are educationally retarded; 
therefore it behooves us, in the short time we have them, 
to fit them to do something useful in the world. 

To teach backward children successfully requires a cer- 
tain type of instructor; too often retarded children are 
taught by worn-out pedagogues; and in the good old 
days, the inexperienced teacher was supposed to cut his 
eye teeth upon them, a method reminding me of the 
limerick : 

Here lies the body of Mary McGann; 
She sleeps in the bosom of Abraham; 
It is mighty nice for Mary McGann; 
But mighty tough on Abraham. 
Abraham in this instance being the retarded child. 

In the Missouri School there are four classes of retarded 
children, and the school is fortunate in having teachers 
who are interested in this work. One has taught sub- 
normal hearing children; two are blessed with infinite 
patience and are willing to study methods used with 
backward hearing children and to apply them to deaf 
children; one teacher is exceptionally successful because 
she is putting into practice what she has seen done, and 
is specializing along this line of teaching. 

As far as possible, boys and girls are not put in the 
same class, and children are grouped according to their 
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physical, rather than their mental age. Their educational 
attainments are about the same in each class, and because 
grading is impossible, these classes are called special 
classes. When these children were put into these special 
classes, they regarded the change as a promotion. This 
alone encouraged them, for the very first thing to be done 
was to make them feel they were no longer under dogs. 
Years ago, when I was a normal fellow at Gallaudet Col- 
lege, I was impressed by the remark of Miss Sarah Har- 
vey Porter, ‘‘that a deaf child should never be asked to 
write language not based upon his own experience.’’ In 
Missouri we are following this advice in teaching retarded 
children. To give something to write about, much manual 
work is done in the schoolroom. In addition to half time 
manual work in the academic department, the older pupils 
have two and a quarter hours manual work per day in 
the shops. 

A class composed of older girls is given pieces of bright 
gingham and from this material they are taught to cut 
squares, and to make pot holders, pincushions, workbags, 
ete. As they do this work, they are taught the names of 
everything they use, such as gingham, scissors, thimble, 
needle, thread, a spool of thread, black thread, white 
thread. On that day the language lesson was something 
like this: ‘‘I cut out a bag. I basted it. I used white 
thread. I sewed it. I hemmed the top. I gathered it,’’ 
ete. Darning, mending, patching, knitting, embroidering, 
crocheting, weaving are all taught the same way. Above 
everything else, these girls love to make paper flowers out 
of crepe paper. The language drill on that work com- 
prises color, form, the names of flowers, leaves, buds, 
stems; this work is followed up by nature study out of 
doors whenever possible. This same class spends one 
morning a week in the domestic science room, where they 
are taught the names of cooking utensils and kitchen 
furniture. This is followed by some simple cooking, their 
first lesson having been the making of cinnamon toast. 
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They are taught such words as bread, knife, butter, cin- 
namon. They learn, ‘‘I cut the bread. I trimmed the 
bread. I toasted the bread. I buttered the toast. I put 
cinnamon on the toast. I ate the toast.’’ The next les- 
son is on baking an apple, with such language as ‘‘I 
washed the apple. I pared the apple. I cored the apple. 
I put the apple in a pan. I put sugar on the apple. I 
put butter on the apple. I put water in the pan. I put 
the pan in the oven. I basted the apple. I baked the 
apple. The apple was brown. I ate the apple.’’ While 
the apple is being eaten, table manners are taught and a 
language lesson given upon them. One period a week is 
given to teaching habits of personal cleanliness. Letter 
writing and journals are filled with an account of the 
day’s doings. 

Class A, our most advanced retarded class, is com- 
posed of boys whose average age is eighteen and four- 
tenths years, the youngest boy being fourteen and the old- 
est twenty-four. The average number of years they have 
spent in school is five, one boy having been in school 
fourteen years and another two. The average educational 
age of the pupils is five and two-tenths years. Of the 
thirteen, six are known to be congenitally deaf; five are 
deaf from unknown causes; one became deaf from whoop- 
ing cough; and another from earache. In this, as in the 
other classes the industrial work precedes the language 
work. In the room are two carpenter benches well fitted 
up with tools, and there are always four boys working at 
these benches. They are first taught to make animal toys 
from patterns. This arouses interest and gives them con- 
fidence. They learn the names of the tools they use, the 
names of the animals they make and something about 
them, habitat, ete. From patterns they make coat hangers, 
bird boxes, wastebaskets, picture frames, footstools, book- 
racks, book ends. They do chair caning, and they learn 
color and color combinations from painting what they 
make. They are taught the names of the different kinds 
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of wood used, the sizes of nails, the cost of material and 
the value of their labor. They learn measurements from 
actual practice; sometimes the problem includes the pur- 
chase of materials from the store. They are taught to 
estimate the cost of their labor at fifteen cents an hour, 
and they estimate the number of hours spent on a job. 
They are encouraged to tell what they wish to make. They 
draw plans, make the article, and then as best they can 
tell what they do. The more advanced pupils are taught 
the value of the completed article. All the language is 
based upon the work done in the schoolroom. Each week 
they have one printed lesson, a description of what they 
have made. The sentences are short and simple. The 
vocabulary is built from words used again and again in 
the lesson. They are taught the present, past, future 
and present progressive tenses. Much action work is 
given to pupils not working at the benches. Written direc- 
tions to be carried out are given to all and they are con- 
stantly asked questions such as, ‘‘What are you doing? 
What are you making? What tools are you using?’’ Sim- 
ple current events are taught and two letters a month are 
written home. These boys are taught how to buy and to 
sell and how to ask for a job. One of them, twenty-one 
years old, was able to keep a job the entire vacation doing 
house painting. He does beautiful brushwork and can 
copy lettering from a pattern given him. Best of all he is 
now happy and is able to do something useful. 

I have given you a brief outline of what the two more 
advanced classes are doing. The other two are working 
along a similar but not so comprehensive a program. 
They learn color and counting by bead stringing, they 
make picture puzzles, using a coping saw, and all of our 
retarded classes go to the art department with their 
teacher or the art teacher goes to the classroom. Their 
work is to correlate the academic with the art work; and 
this work is undertaken as a means of attaining insight 
through participation and expression through manipula- 
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tion. It is used as a means not as an end. The children 
do clay modeling; they cut paper soldiers and sailors from 
patterns; they tear paper and make cardboard furniture, 
doll furniture; and they color with crayon. The older 
classes also make health posters. This work combines let- 
tering with pictures cut from magazines. These posters 
are to teach such fundamental principles as ‘‘ Drink 
Milk. Rest. Keep Clean. Dry Your Feet,’’ ete. 

The purpose of all this work is to train the fingers and 
hands, to develop the powers of imagination, to awaken in- 
terest, and to create keener powers of observation. The 
results have astonished and pleased me. I make no claim 
that we have restored these children to society, but they 
have been salvaged from waste. They are happy in their 
work; they are awake and are learning to do something 
useful while they are in school. They love to go to school 
and delight in showing me what they have done. Best of 
all they are developing powers by which they may be an 
economic gain to society instead of being a partial loss. 


Mr. A. C. Mannine: I claim no special virtue in being 
specially interested in the handicapped child. Doubtless 
every man and woman here could have entered more 
remunerative professions where the same effort they have 
put into their chosen life work would have put them on 
easy street ere this. We are all missionaries, or should be. 

My sympathies are with the child who has been given 
a raw deal, the child who hasn’t a fighting chance, the 
child in danger of being submerged. I have always felt 
that the law of the survival of the fittest originated some- 
where else than in heaven. Nothing I have to do more 
nearly upsets me than wringing the heartstrings of par- 
ents who bring to me their little hopeless children plead- 
ing that I give them a chance, and I have to tell them I 
fear we can do nothing. 

In the last few years I have interviewed scores of such. 
When I send them away, as I have to do often, I feel like 
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a sneak thief. Something ought to be done, for the land 
is full of them. You all have them, I’m sure, for cer- 
tainly Western Pennsylvania has no monopoly on this 
type of child. 

We take into our school a great many children greatly 
retarded. And they are mostly among our younger chil- 
dren, not yet old enough to have come under the observa- 
tion of Mr. Day and Mr. Fusfeld in their recent survey. 

For a considerable number of these younger children we 
hope to begin handwork within the next few weeks. 

In our state we are particularly fortunate in having in 
our state department of public instruction a bureau of 
special education. We are especially fortunate in having 
as our director of special education, Dr. Frank H. Reiter, 
a teacher specially trained at Gallaudet College to teach 
deaf children. Dr. Reiter taught several years at the 
Mount Airy School, later taking advanced work in psy- 
chology at the University of Pennsylvania. He has also 
had a great deal of experience in the study of mentally 
retarded children. Dr. Reiter is most generous of his time 
in helping us by thorough examination to select those most 
in need of the special training we provide our most handi- 
capped pupils. 

For a few of our older children of retarded mental 
growth we have been, for a few years, working along lines 
quite similar to those Mr. Day has described, though not 
so elaborately. My conviction is this: Mr. Day in his 
address has gone straight to the heart of this problem. 

The results we have obtained in Western Pennsylvania 
have been most gratifying, tremendously worth while. We 
have proved to ourselves that we are meeting the ques- 
tion squarely. A few of our special pupils have left us. 
We have yet to follow them up as in each case, except one, 
they live in remote, outlying districts. And by the way, 
I consider the follow-up work of these cases our peculiar 
responsibility. We shall not have fully met this responsi- 
bility until we put somebody on that job permanently. 
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I am firmly convinced that we (and perhaps you) have 
been wasting a lot of time and energy trying to teach these 
greatly retarded children advanced lessons in the three 
R’s. With our special pupils of the gravely retarded type 
we have reversed the usual order. For about one-third 
of their time they get what they can at reading, writing 
and arithmetic, and the remaining two-thirds of their 
time they spend at handwork. 

We believe firmly in the principle of which the leaders 
at Tuskegee and Hampton Institutes are conspicuous ex- 
ponents, ‘‘Learning to do by doing.’’ Doing precedes 
expression. And the results? Happiness, progress, peace 
and respect for authority. 

One other phase of the consequence I shall mention 
presently. I agree with Mr. Day about the quality of 
teacher to put in charge of such a class—only the best, 
and here I practise what I preach. Now for the addi- 
tional result I promised you. Reformation unqualified in 
certain instances—not in all, of course, but when all else 
has failed with our obstreperous boys or girls of mentality 
considerably below the average or seriously retarded in 
the regular classes, we have put them into our special 
class when we have room for them where our teacher is 
specially equipped with extra training to help these girls 
and boys find themselves. 

Our special work does not take the place of our regu- 
lar trades for these children. It is given in addition to 
what they can get along conventional lines. Thus far we 
have attempted only rug weaving, basketry and chair 
caning. Our special teacher has taken all sorts of courses 
in the arts and crafts and has warned me that she has 
up her sleeve a whole armful of tricks to spring on me 
when she can get me still long enough to enumerate them. 
Though she doesn’t know it, she will get the chance to try 
them, if it is in my power, for I believe we are on the 
right track and going in the right direction. 

Mr. Weaver: I should like to ask those who have had 
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experience with these backward, retarded children, just 
what method of communication they are adopting in their 
method of teaching the names of the different things that 
they have mentioned. 

Mr. Day: These names are all written. They are 
written on the blackboard and then the children spell 
them. We don’t attempt to teach them by speech at all. 

Mr. Weaver: Do you use sign language? 

Mr. Day: Yes, with these children we use signs. With 
the other children we do not use signs at all, but with 
these children we use any method we can to get an idea 
over to them. 

Mr. A. C. Manning: Mr. Day’s answer applies to our 
school also. 

Mr. Day: May I also say that in Missouri the children 
who are old enough spend one period a day in the shops, 
two hours and a quarter, just as the other children do. 
This other work in the schoolroom is largely for the pur- 
pose of developing language and training the hands, too, 
so they will have something to write about. 

Mr. McManaway: May I ask Mr. Manning a question 
in regard to the size of that special class? 

Mr. Mannine: We have this class divided into two 
groups, one of boys and one of girls. There are from 
time to time, I should say, from eight to ten in each group. 

Mr. McManaway: It is an ungraded class? 

Mr. Mannine: An ungraded class, yes. 

Mr. McManaway: About how much time does the 
teacher devote to each group per day? 

Mr. Manning: About two hours and a half to each 
group. 

Dr. A. H. Waker: This is an exceedingly interest- 
ing subject to me, and I think it would be of some value 
to the Conference if every superintendent here would let 
us know how many classes he or she has of these mentally 
retarded children. I should like to know. I think it 
would be a good thing for comparison. 
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Mr. McA.Longey: We have two classes and about ten in 
a elass. 


Mr. Driegs: Utah hasn’t any. 

Miss ApAms: We have one class of five children. There 
were to have been seven but two left unexpectedly. But 
we are doing almost exactly what Mr. Day has told about, 
almost exactly. The teacher is taking woodworking les- 
sons in the evening. The department managed to give 
her special work in the evening for this, and she is work- 
ing now. When I left, the children were making a house 
and furnishing it. The furniture is made of some sort 
of paper, and the house is made of wood, and then she 
gives them the names and she takes them to walk. 

I think it would interest you to know that Mr. Lord, 
the agent of our state department of education, with whom 
we come in pretty close contact, made a trip through the 
Eastern states last year with special reference to the 
mentally retarded hearing child, and he found that on 
the whole, where they are getting the best results, the 
time is divided into thirds, and that one-third is given 
over to health and recreation—physical culture and games 
and the inculeation of good health habits. They spend 
a great deal of time on that, the care of the body, actual 
demonstrations of methods of care. One-third of the 
time also is devoted to manual work and one-third to 
attempted academic work, and he said it seemed to him 
as though they are pretty unanimously agreed that that 
was a fair proportion of time for each. 

There is one thing that I want to speak about in regard 
to the city deaf children. I don’t agree with Mr. Day 
entirely. What we find in regard to the city deaf chil- 
dren who are mentally retarded is that they grow worse 
because they are the butt of the neighborhood, and they 
are tormented so by their neighbors who find that they 
are not only deaf but are not able to learn and under- 
stand, and they become very dreadful behavior problems 
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in a very short time. They need very much to be taken 
away from that environment, the home environment. 

Miss Rernuarpt: May I ask Miss Adams whether in 
her school any speech work is attempted with the re- 
tarded children? 

Miss Apams: Yes, we attempt it, and some of them 
can get the elements. We have one child who cannot get 
the elements, but we don’t wait for it. 

Mr. Weaver: In speaking of mentally retarded 
children, do you include what might be called ‘‘mentally 
deficient,’’ or possibly feeble-minded children? I think 
we should draw a line between the two. They may be 
what you might call ‘‘backward’’ children, and there 
are children who are more than that, they are mentally 
deficient children. Of course there are children, I pre- 
sume, in almost every school with whom we scarcely 
know what to do. They cannot retain even the names 
of objects. They may be able to understand the name 
of an object signed to them, but I have known cases where 
a child could not possibly retain the memory of the order 
of spelling of a written word. 

Mr. Bray: I should like to ask Mr. Day what he hopes 
or expects will be the result of such training, and how 
far that training will go toward the self-support of that 
child after he leaves the institution? What may we ex- 
pect? How can we check that up? 

Mr. Day: I can’t answer that question. We are 
awakening these children now. These children who have 
been mentally asleep are waking up. How far we may 
go I don’t know. 

Mr. Bray: Of course, the question that was asked by 
Mr. Weaver a short time ago puts us on somewhat dan- 
gerous ground. It is a hard thing to do, to draw the 
line, when it comes to mental deficiency. How likely we 
are to blame so much on deafness, when sometimes there 
is a lack of cells in the child’s head to do anything, 
whether he has good ears or poor ears. In Wisconsin we 
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are attempting to solve that problem in a little different 
way. at the present time. Fortunately for Wisconsin we 
now have a very fine board of control. All of the mem- 
bers are college graduates. Two of them have had in- 
stitutional experience themselves in Wisconsin and other 
states, and we are arranging at the present time to separate 
those that are deficient mentally, slow and retarded, and 
place them in a training college in connection with a 
school for retarded children, where they will have special 
teachers. Just what the results will be I don’t know. 

Mr. Day: You are referring to deaf children? 

Mr. Bray: I refer to putting deaf children in another 
school entirely, separating them from the ordinary deaf 
children. And we hope to teach them such trades and 
give them such training that they will go as far as possible 
toward self-support in making a livelihood after they 
leave the school. 

Dr. A. H. WatKer: I wish the other superintendents 
would answer that question of mine in order that it may 
go into the record. I am very eager for that, to make 
further siudy and research along that line. Let us know 
just how many classes each has of mentally retarded 
children. 

Dr. W. L. Wauker: In South Carolina we have one 
class. I presume now we are talking about the deaf and 
‘‘dumb’’ child. We have gotten back to that. We have 
one class of deaf and ‘‘dumb’’ children in our school, 
and I think we are following somewhat the. same line 
that Mr. Day outlined here, but I think there is one field 
that possibly he has not touched upon, and we find it very 
beneficial for those boys—speaking especially of boys now 
—and that is the field of athletics. It is really a mystery 
and a marvel to me how often a boy, who is so dull in his 
classroom work and who possibly is not over five or six or 
seven years in mental age, when you put him on the 
athletic field, either in basket ball, baseball or football, 
though of slow mentality in a way, is able to excel. And 
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nothing is finer for that boy—and sometimes the girl— 
than to excel in that one field. I think the athletic work 
is worth while there for that boy, because I have seen 
boys in our own school that have gotten just as far -as 
they could go, who didn’t have any special standing, but 
when they showed they could excel in athletic work the 
other boys rallied around them, took more notice of them. 
It built them up along the lines of self-conscious ability, 
and I have seen, as a result of this, boys who went out 
from the school and developed into self-supporting citizens. 

Miss Joiner: We have one special class of children, 
in North Carolina, who have had to repeat perhaps as 
many as two times one year’s work. Then they are trans- 
ferred into that class. We have a teacher with the class 
and a normal student also works with various individuals. 
We have about three divisions in the class. The normal 
students pick out two, maybe one, and they get a certain 
amount of valuable training in handwork with those 
children. All except one division now are in Book 1, and 
are able to do the regular work of the third grade. Most 
of them, though, have been in school six and seven 
years and are in just about third-grade work. 

Mr. McManaway: We have some problems in the Vir- 

.ginia School. There are two classes that are considered 
rather special classes. One is made up of children who 
entered school late and are very retarded in their work, 
who must be considered as special cases, most of whom 
have some hearing. We have another group composed of 
quite deaf children, who show evidences of retardation. 
They are being handled in one of the manual spelling 
classes, under special instruction. 

There was a time when I thought I could identify with 
some certainty a deficient child by inspection, but I have 
long ago gotten away from that point of view. I have 
seen individual teachers take hold of cases of that sort 
and verily perform miracles, so that children who were 
considered very defective or very deficient or very retard- 
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ed—whichever word you want to use—and practically 
hopeless for three or four years, very suddenly were 
awakened into life and accomplish very satisfactory work. 

Within the past three years we have had a very 
interesting experience in the Virginia School in the work 
of Miss Edith Fitzgerald, known to most of you. We 
had in our manual department, as it was then called, a 
group of children, many of whom had fallen behind the 
regular class work. Some of them seemed hopelessly mixed 
in their language, some of them seemed never to have an 
original idea. They seemed to have nothing to express 
and nothing to express it with, and I had become very 
discouraged about many of them. But under the stimulus 
of her personality and following the methods which she 
has worked out and which she has embodied in a book 
recently published, some of those children have really 
done remarkable work in the last two years. Some of them 
have caught up with classes which left them behind two or 
three years ago, and they are using good language. I 
have specially in mind one boy, one of that nerveless type, 
who didn’t seem to be able to concentrate his attention on 
anything. We tried him with handwork and he failed ab- 
solutely in all efforts we made. That boy last year won 
a prize for spelling his language throughout the year. I 
don’t think a child hopelessly stupid could ever have done 
that. So I think it is a problem which we must approach 
sarefully. 

I am tremendously interested in the work being done 
and reported on here to-night. I don’t think we can 
jump at a conclusion and say that a child is hopeless or 
helpless at all. That is the most hopeful thing about this 
condition to-night. I think a good deal depends on the 
way in which he is handled by the teacher who has him 
in charge. 

Mr. Bray: I think we are likely to lose sight of the fact 
that all children are born long on some subjects and short 
on others. It is William Hawley Smith who says, in his 
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book ‘‘ All the Children of All the People,’’ that he knew 
a judge who was skilled in his work but he couldn’t tell 
the time of day; that he knew a noted actress who 
had made wonderful strides in her profession, but she 
couldn’t make correct change for a dollar bill. And we 
have boys and girls under our supervision who are in 
exactly the same class, and if we happen to catch one of 
them on a born-short proposition there are a great many 
of us who immediately want to put him in the way 
retarded or feeble-minded class. 

One of the members of our faculty, who is a real help 
to me, is born short on a few things, and he comes to me 
and says, ‘‘Now, Mr. Bray, don’t ask me to do anything 
along that line. You know what my weakness is.’’ Every 
teacher, every superintendent, every school head, should 
read William Hawley Smith’s book. You will then change 
your opinion about these border line cases, and work out 
some way in which you can find what they are born long 
on, and develop that just as much as you possibly can and 
let the shorter go. 

Mr. F. H. Mannine: All of our retarded pupils are in 
one class, about twelve of them, and under a lady who is 
deaf herself, and she has made some very wonderful 
progress with some of her pupils. 

Dr. Taytor: It is my observation that with a seventh 
or eighth grade standard for graduation from a school for 
the deaf, there is a high percentage of children who never 
succeed in passing that examination. Then there is an- 
other group of children who seem to lodge about the fifth 
grade in language subjects, and no matter how often they 
repeat, they never get beyond that. Then, broadly speak- 
ing, there is another group that reaches the third grade in 
language and never gets beyond it. 

With that before us as a broad grouping of children, 
what constitutes retardation? Anything is retardation if 
our standard for graduation is correct and if anybody 
fails to get through school on that standard within the 
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number of years required. From that standpoint a per- 
son is retarded. Now, my observation is that a person 
may fail to take his language subjects beyond the fifth 
grade and still have the elements of success in life. We 
find it constantly the case that such an individual may 
have splendid judgment in matters of business or in 
trade—-in fact, he may even show unusual ability in his 
trade, but still in language subjects he may never get 
much beyond that fifth grade. 

Then there are the children, we will say, who never 
pass beyond the third grade, who show a considerable 
adaptability and sometimes ingenuity in their industrial 
work, and with a little supervision and a little direction 
they can easily support themselves. 

Then in that last grade of those who never pass the 
third we have a residue that is irregular. There is no 
telling how far they may go from any language point of 
view. These we may call ‘‘backward children.’’ We may 
call them all ‘‘backward,’’ but I treat that as the residue, 
whatever name you assign. In that group we have two 
classes, and one of them is a class from the mental point 
of view and the other is a class from the conduct point of 
view. We have added to our medical staff Dr. Ira S. Wise, 
who has very good standing in the world of psychiatry, 
and who has confined his attention wholly and solely 
within the last few years to children, and we are now 
formulating data in regard to those children of the con- 
duct group, to see whether the psychiatrist can be of any 
benefit to us there. We are now reversing the usual 
procedure of two thirds of time in the academic and one 
third in the industrial. We are giving them one third in 
the literary or academic, and two thirds in the industrial 
department, with an amount of supervised play. We con- 
sult the teacher as to the amount to give. That is to be 
worked out, but it varies. 

We referred one case to the psychiatrist and went into 
the history of that child, and by the time we had gotten 
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the history from the family and all the data that we possi- 
bly could, we found we were able to take care of that child 
ourselves. We got a cue to the child’s misconduct and we 
found that there was a family relationship and that by 
cooperation with the family, with the added information 
we had, we were able to make some headway with him. 
The psychiatrist did us a great deal of good, although he 
never saw the child. 

Mr. McManaway: I should like to ask Dr. Taylor a 
question on the point he raised about the group of children 
that seemed to hang up about the fifth grade in language. 
I should like to know, Dr. Taylor, whether you think 
there is any possibility that that may be due to the fact 
that the technique of primary language has been developed 
to a greater extent than the technique of language above 
the fifth grade? Isn’t it possible that the question lies in 
the technique in the handling of language rather than in 
the innate inability of the child. 

Dr. Taytor: If I were a better principal and if our 
teachers were better teachers, I think the percentage of 
retardation in our classes and in our school would be less 
than it is to-day. 

Mr. McManaway: That would be true all along the 
line, but can you answer that direct question? 

Dr. Taytor: There seems to be a spurious advantage 
in primary development of language. I say ‘‘spurious’’ 
because it reaches a certain point and nobody knows how 
to tie onto it. I can mention a school in which the language 
work in the primary grade is superb, and everybody will 
say it is superb; then you take the intermediate work and 
it lacks a great deal of being so good. And I have seen 
the best teachers in the primary department transferred 
to the intermediate and they did the grade of work that is 
being done in the intermediate, and others who would go 
over from the intermediate to the primary and who would 
do that wonderful work in the primary, but couldn’t do it 
in the intermediate. Now, there is something there that 
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has not been solved. The primary children do a certain 
amount of very restricted language work which seems 
better than it is, or the work so far as its utilization is con- 
cerned, whereas the intermediate seems to have more 
diversity than they are able to generalize with, hence the 
language doesn’t seem to be so good in the intermediate as 
it does in the primary, regardless of the teacher. 

Miss Jomver: I feel very strongly on that subject of 
intermediate work. I think the weakness of the inter- 
mediate work is caused by lack of preparation, of leading 
up to the work before the language principle is given. 
In a beginning class a teacher uses verbs for lip-reading 
for six months, for a year, perhaps, before that verb is 
given. In the intermediate department we give a prin- 
ciple, as we say, and we teach it, and we expect the chil- 
dren to use that language principle the very next day. I 
think we need a greater foundation of preparation for 
intermediate work, not in the primary but in the inter- 
mediate itself. I think that is the key to the situation. 

Mr. A. C. Manninea: Mr. President, as this point that 
has just been raised by Dr. Taylor is one of tremendous 
importance, perhaps we may hear Mr. Weaver on that 
subject. I doubt if there is a man in the room who has 
taught as much language as Mr. Weaver has, and I am 
sure he must have some convictions on that subject that 
will help us. 

Mr. Weaver: I quite agree with what has been said by 
Dr. Taylor and Miss Joiner in regard to the work of the 
intermediate department being often disappointing as com- 
pared with the work of the primary classes. However, I 
would hesitate to put my finger upon the cause. I think 
possibly what Miss Joiner says, that the work is rushed 
too fast, is probably one of the reasons, and there is 
another thing too. I think that the too early use of text- 
books is responsible for a good deal of that mixed lan- 
guage; I will say the constant use of textbooks, because 
textbooks are frequently put into the hands of pupils who 
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are absolutely unable to use them. There was a time when 
we taught deaf children with scarcely any textbooks at 
all, made up our own language lessons, and I think that 
very often teaching at that time was much more satisfac- 
tory than it is now. There is a certain something wanting, 
some link that is missing between the primary and the 
intermediate classes. 

Dr. Jones: I think the reason for the apparent slump 
in language in the sixth or seventh or eighth year is largely 
because of the complexity of the language itself. It is so 
much more difficult. There we throw in the language of 
arithmetic in great volume. Geography, grammar, history, 
and speech suffer there just as language suffers—at least, it 
does in our school—because there are so many things to 
teach and such a great variety of vocabulary that it is 
impossible for a pupil to master it all and clarify it all 
and use it all. But in fact it is not a slump. It will rectify 
itself in the upper grades, and especially will it rectify 
itself after the children have quit school and gone out in 
the world. This vocabulary that has floored them and 
made their language unattractive and apparently irregu- 
lar is the making of them when they are older. 

Mr. Weaver: I don’t think that what Dr. Jones says 
about the variety of language is the cause of the trouble. 
That has not been my experience at all. 

Mr. GarRDNER: I should like to ask Miss Joiner the age 
of the intermediate children with whom she finds that 
difficulty in language expression and comprehension. 

Miss Jorner: Along about the fourth and fifth grades 
our pupils begin to have the trouble. 

Mr. GarDNER: Fourteen or fifteen years of age? 

Miss Jorner: Thirteen or fourteen. I think one reason 
why we have so much trouble with intermediate language 
is that so few teachers want to take intermediate work. I 
know from Mr. Goodwin’s applications that he will have 
any number of teachers applying for primary work, very 
few applying for intermediate, and almost none for ad- 
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vanced work, and I think that is one fault of our training, 
that we train teachers too much for primary work and 
don’t train them fer intermediate work. 

Mr. McManaway: That is what I was trying to bring 
out by my question to Dr. Saylor. 

Miss Jormner: I think it is a lack on the part of the 
intermediate teacher. I think the hardest problem is there. 

Mr. GarDNER: I wonder how mavy have grasped the 
significance of the question which is involved here and 
what study they have devoted to it. I studied it somewhat 
with Dr. Pintner and with his assistant several yearr ago, 
and I have since studied it with other psychologists. 

Dr. Pintner gave us some tests in mental measurements 
some years ago that were very interesting and very help- 
ful. At the conclusion of those he wrote me back, sending 
me the records, and he said of the primary grades—he 
didn’t examine all of them, but took two classes from each 
of the sections—‘Your primary grades are fully up in 
educational attainments to the expectancy.’’ That expect- 
aney was based upon intellectual contents as shown by a 
formal rule of measurement. ‘‘Your intermediate grades 
have slumped. It is not for me to say whether you need 
to change teachers or what you need to do, but to inform 
you that your intermediate grades have slumped. In your 
high class and your junior high class you have somewhat 
exceeded the expectancy.”’ 

Well, I told him at the Mount Airy Convention that 
certainly I was very much interested in that report; that 
he had been to the school, and had examined that school 
only once; that I had been examining it every year for 
several years, and that those who had gone before me had 
examined it many more times than I ever had, and with- 
out the help of measurement tests we had long ago, in that 
school, reached the same conclusion. But since it had 
proved to work out in a uniform way over a long period 
of years, I thought there must be some other reason than 
the particular teachers who had those classes in the inter- 
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mediate grades, because these teachers were not old enough, 
had they taught all the years of their lives, to have covered 
the entire period for which proof was had of the existence 
of the same condition as proved by Dr. Pintner’s method. 
Then I talked personally with Dr. Pintner on the train 
going from Mount Airy down into Philadelphia, and I 
said to him, ‘‘How much difference do you think it would 
make if we looked at this from another angle?’’ Here is 
your primary child who comes to school at the age of five 
or six or ten. He hasn’t much other than memory and not 
much of that to start with, therefore we start with that. 
During practically that entire period he is doing imita- 
tive work. Most of the language that he uses either pre- 
cedes or follows action work; it has no particular signi- 
ficance beyond that. When he gets to an intermediate grade, 
as Dr. Jones suggested, the language that he must use 
there and understand has connotations multiplied so 
that he cannot understand it, has significance that he 
has never come in contact with before, just at a most un- 
fortunate time for him, so far as language development 
is concerned, for the reason that in his primary work he 
has been working with a mind that his teachers could de- 
velop, with such faculties as the teacher could develop, 
beginning with memory and so on up to a comprehension 
of more complicated mental activities, and he has been 
interested in that primarily. At the age of twelve to 
fifteen years there is a period of adolescence when the 
mentality is the last thing that the individual child cares 
about. His whole life is one emotional impulse. He works 
with that whether he will or no, day and night, until 
readjustments that are made necessary by nature have 
been completed by himself. Now, he needs a lot of help at 
that period. What kind of help? Not the kind of help 
that some teachers affect, keeping him busy doing some- 
thing that he doesn’t want to do. That is the last thing 
that should be done with the adolescent child. At that 
period of the child’s life it has been the practice of the 
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New York Institution for many, many years, on a theory 
which was based upon some of the work that I think Dr. 
A. H. Walker mentioned a while ago, and when such men 
as A. P. Barnard were teachers in that school—A. P. 
Barnard had not yet developed to the presidency of 
Columbia University and the establishment of the great 
Barnard system of schools, but he had it in him at that 
time and saw those things, as did also other men teaching 
right alongside of him on the third floor of the academic 
building of our institution. And Dr. Walker is perfectly 
right when he says that most of the good things that have 
been done for the deaf originated in those days. 

They had no mental measurements to go by, and they 
had no psychology of the kind that we have to-day, but 
they had good common sense and they had deep insight 
and they had determination to find out what was the 
matter, and their conclusion was that the adolescent child 
should have offered to him every and any kind of activities 
that he at that period was interested in, and not be forced 
to do a thing that was repulsive to him. And certainly 
the acquirement of a new system of mental operation 
necessary for him to be able to understand the greater 
significance of the language that is used in the inter- 
mediate grades is a thing that doesn’t appeal to him. 

He has to be held to it if he does do it at all, and when 
he is held to it, the longer and the harder he is held to it 
by his teacher, the more insistent the teacher is, the more 
rebellious the child becomes, boy or girl. Whether or not 
he dares to show that, to make it manifest in the classroom, 
doesn’t matter; it has the same effect inside the child, and 
inside the child there is going on that process which no 
teacher can affect, no teacher can stop, no teacher can 
prevent. The best that you can do is to help him over that 
period. That is a time when every principal must give 
certain kinds of advice and show the boy that it is not 
so bad after all, that it just seems so, that he is coming 
out all right if he just looks at things a little more cheer- 
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fully. All the rest of us have been through the same 
period of stress and trouble and strain and nobody under- 
stood us but we came out all right. 


Well, the theory of those early teachers was that if 
the child was helped over that period he would come out 
all right in the higher classes, and he always has. Dr. 
Pintner proved in his mental tests what they had been 
practising for years and years. Now I suggest on that 
account that when you find difficulties of that kind it 
may at least be in part due to the fact that the last part of 
himself that the child is interested in at that time is his 
mental progress. There are emotional impulses in every 
nerve that he has, and those are the things that need to be 
quieted down and the child encouraged through that 
period, and I think you will find that later on those in- 
equalities of language will disappear. 

Dr. A. H. Waker: Mr. President, I want to give my 
explanation of that. It is, I think, axiomatic that the 
more we know the less we know. I think possibly I can 
illustrate a little better my conception of the breaking down 
as the child goes up from the first into the fifth grade. 
Take, for instance, a hoop and bring the point down 
until no daylight can .come through the hoop. That point 
may be called the ‘‘point of fixation.’’ Let that represent 
the congenitally deaf child’s mind as he first comes into 
the schoolroom. He begins his language. Let the inside of 
that hoop represent the little knowledge that he has, a very, 
very small hoop it is. The outside of that hoop necessarily 
represents what he does not know. The point of contact 
becomes greater as his language on the inside becomes 
greater. As he increases in the inner circle, his knowledge 
increases; the point of contact increases in proportion. 
Because of the difficulties under which a deaf child labors 
to get language, when he gets to the fifth grade the hoop 
is of a certain size, if I may so describe it, and yet on 
the outside the point of contact has grown larger, and 
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apparently the child begins to flounder in his understand- 
ing and his handling of the English language. 


President Rogers announced the following committees, 
those named first to act as chairmen, to report at a later 
session : 


On Nominations: Dr. JoNEs, Mr. Goopwin, Mr. Driggs, Mrs. 
Poorr, Mr. McALONEY, Mr. WHEELER. 

On Resolutions: Dr. A. H. WALKER, Mr. SMITH, Miss ADAMS, Mr. 
McMANAWAY, Mr. GARDNER. 

On Necrology: Dr. Haut, Dr. TayLor, Mr. Buepsoz, Mr. F. H. 
MANNING, Mr. LINEBERRY. 

On Credentials: Mr. Forrester, Mr. Bray, Dr. Pirrencer, Mr. 
McIntTirRE, Mr. CLOouD. 


SEssION: WEDNESDAY MorninG, OctToBer 27, 1926 


The Conference was called to order, at 9 A. M. in the 
chapel of the Maryland School, by President Rogers. 

Dr. Pittenger addressed the Conference on the sub- 
ject of 


PENSIONS AS APPLIED IN VARIOUS STATES 
FOR SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


Teachers’ pensions have not yet passed the experi- 
mental stage in most states, but are still on trial or have 
not been adopted. The replies to the request for data 
show that schools for the deaf in the following states 
have no provision for pensions for retiring teachers of 
the deaf: 


Alabama Kansas 
Arizona Kentucky 
Arkansas Louisiana 
Colorado Maryland 
Connecticut Mississippi 
District of Columbia Missouri 
Florida Nebraska 
Georgia North Carolina 
Idaho Oregon 


Towa South Carolina 
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South Dakota Utah 
Tennessee Virginia 
Texas West Virginia 

No information was obtained regarding the schools in 
New Mexico Rhode Island 
Oklahoma Vermont 


The following states have some form of teachers’ pen- 
sion or employees’ retirement system for teachers of the 
deaf: 


California New Jersey 
Illinois New York 
Indiana North Dakota 
Maine Ohio 
Massachusetts Pennsylvania 
Michigan Washington 
Minnesota Wisconsin 
Montana 


The different systems in effect will be considered some- 
what in detail, the data being quoted from superintendents’ 
letters or from copies of the laws. 


CALIFORNIA 


In California the teachers of the deaf are eligible to the 
same pension as teachers of the public schools. Every 
teacher is required to pay twelve dollars a year for thirty 
years before becoming eligible to the benefits of the pen- 
sion. Of the thirty years, the fifteen immediately preced- 
ing the close of service must have been spent in California. 
Time of service in other state schools for the deaf does 
not count. The time at which retirement becomes manda- 
tory is not stated. The pension is $500 a year. 

I have no data showing whether the state supplements 
the fund paid by the teachers or not, but conclude that is 
necessary to make the pension safe as it could not pay 
annuities simply on a twelve-dollar assessment from teach- 
ers. The data at hand does not indicate whether teachers 
who retire from service before becoming eligible for a 
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pension receive any refund or not, nor does it show 
whether all teachers are obliged to come under the provi- 
sions of the law. 


ILLINOIS 


Illinois has a special act to create and administer a 
state institution teachers’ pension and retirement fund. It 
provides that teachers who were teaching at the time the 
act was passed might choose whether they would ecme 
under its terms or not, and that all teachers accepting 
employment as teachers after the act went into effect were 
to come automatically under the act. Each teacher is 
required to pay a total of $400 into the fund which amount 
is distributed over a term of years and deducted from her 
salary from time to time. In enumerating the sources of 
income the law states ‘‘And such funds as the General 
Assembly shall from time to time appropriate to supple- 
ment the funds received from other sources.’’ Any law 
which does not have some similar provision is almost sure 
to be unsatisfactory and unsafe. 

After twenty-five years of service, at least fifteen of 
which have been rendered in the state of Illinois, a teacher 
may voluntarily retire on a pension of $400 for the re- 
mainder of her life. After fifteen years of service of 
which not more than two-fifths shall have been outside of 
Illinois but within the United States, she may retire on 
full pension on satisfactory evidence of disability such as 
disqualifies her from teaching. A teacher cannot teach 
and draw a pension at the same time. A teacher who re- 
tires before being eligible for a pension may recover fifty 
per cent of the amount paid with interest. 


INDIANA 


The Indiana law is thought to be based on a sound 
actuarial basis, the teacher paying three-sevenths of the 
amount required to pay annuities and the state appro- 
priating four-sevenths. The amount paid by the indivi- 
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dual teacher varies a little according to the age at begin- 
ning of service. It runs from about thirty to thirty-five 
dollars per year, and is deducted from the teacher’s salary 
during the year. Teachers were permitted to choose 
whether they would come under the provisions of the 
law or not when it was passed, but all teachers beginning 
service in the state since the act went into effect come 
automatically under its provisions. 

After ten years of service a teacher who becomes 
disabled may retire during such disability on a $500 an- 
nual pension. After twenty-five years a teacher may 
voluntarily retire on a pension of approximately $325 an- 
nually, which increases with each additional year’s service 
up to forty years when a maximum of $700 annually is 
reached. The Indiana School now has at least five retired 
teachers drawing the maximum pension. Teachers are not 
required to withdraw when the maximum is reached, but 
their payments into the fund cease and they do not re- 
ceive a pension while they are on a salary. One teacher is 
now teaching in the Indiana School who has been eligible 
to a full pension for three years. 

A peculiar feature of the law and one which is not satis- 
factory to beginning teachers is that which provides for 
the return of only part of the money paid in if they re- 
tire at any time during the first ten years of service, and 
that without interest. The amount returned increases 
from 25% after one year of service up to the full amount 
after ten years of service. 


MAINE 


The following is a copy of an act passed by the Maine 
legislature providing for the pensioning of state employees: 

An Act to Provide for Retiring and Pensioning Em- 
ployees of the State of Maine. 

See. 1. The superintendent and board of trustees of 
any state institution and the head of any state department 
may recommend the retirement from active service and the 
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placing upon a pension roll any employee who has been 
employed in any state institution or department of this 
state with a good record for the term of twenty-five con- 
secutive years, or more, and such employee, subject to 
the approval of the governor and council, shall be so 
retired and pensioned. 

Sec. 2. Any employee who is retired, as provided in 
this act, shall be allowed such amount as the governor and 
council shall determine, not to exceed one-half the average 
wage or salary he was receiving for the five years previous 
to the time of his retirement. 

See. 3. The word ‘‘employee’’ shail be held to include 
clerks and other employees of the several state departments 
and state institutions; also teachers in the state normal 
schools and the Madawaska Training School, including 
such teachers as have retired since March 1, 1920. 

See. 4. Persons receiving aid under this act shall not 
receive aid under any other act. 


MASSACHUSETTS (CLARKE SCHOOL) 

‘* Although our school is incorporated under the laws of 
Massachusetts, it is not a so-called publicly maintained in- 
stitution and so the teachers are not eligible for state pen- 
sions. This being the case, arrangements were made by 
our trustees, a few years since, with the Teachers’ Insur- 
ance and Annuity Association of America in order that 
a retirement annuity might be secured for them. By this 
system the school and the individual share the assessment 
equally.’’ 


MASSACHUSETTS (BEVERLY SCHOOL) 

‘“The state does not provide pensions for teachers of the 
deaf. Those who desire to do so enroll in the Teachers’ 
Insurance and Annuity Association of America. 

The teachers pay 5% of their salary covering their 
board. Then 5% is paid from the state fund by the Board. 

The Age of retirement is 65 years or anyone can set 
an age. 
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If a teacher retires before that time or changes her 
position to another state she draws out what she put in 
with interest plus that 5% from the state with interest.’’ 


MICHIGAN 


The Michigan law was passed in 1915. Section VI., part 
2, reads as follows: ‘‘After this act takes effect, every 
teacher contracting to teach in the public schools, includ- 
ing all who under any previous contract of employment 
have not elected to come under this act, shall be so con- 
tracting, be conclusively deemed to agree to pay and to 
authorize the deduction from salary of the assessments 
herein provided.’’ 

The law provides that a teacher who has taught five 
years or less shall contribute 14% of his or her annual 
contractual salary, but not more than five dollars per an- 
num which may be raised to 1% by the retirement fund 
board, but not to exceed ten dollars per annum. A teacher 
who has taught more than five years, but less than fifteen 
years, shall contribute 1% of her annual salary but not 
more than ten dollars during any year, but the board may 
levy two per cent of the annual salary but not to exceed 
twenty dollars per annum. A teacher who has taught 
more than fifteen years shall contribute 2% of her annual 
salary which may be increased to 3% by the board, but 
not to exceed thirty dollars per annum. 

A teacher who has taught thirty years may retire on an 
annuity of a sum equal to one-half of the annual con- 
tractual salary paid to said teacher during the last five 
years of service, but no such annuity shall exceed five 
hundred dollars nor be less than three hundred dollars. 

A teacher who has taught twenty-five years shall be en- 
titled to an annuity which bears the same ratio to the 
annuity provided for on retirement after thirty years of 
service as the total years of service of said person bears 
to thirty years. 

After fifteen years of service a teacher who is physically 
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or mentally incapable of teaching may retire on a disability 
pension the amount of which shall be as many thirtieths of 
the full annuity for thirty years’ service as said teacher 
has taught years in the public schools of the state. 

The law applies to teachers in the state institutions. 

Superintendent Gilbert writes as follows: ‘‘The trouble 
now is that the income is less than the outgo. In the first 
few years while the beneficiaries were being selected the 
income exceeded the outgo and a fairly good fund was 
built up. W are now aiming to get the state to help out; 
heretofore the amount paid in came entirely from the 
teachers. We hope to have the state duplicate this total 
each year. If the state can be b-ought to do this, the 
amount paid out each year will be made larger. Now the 
situation is far from satisfactory.”’ 


MINNESOTA 


‘‘Tt is true that we have pensions but the present system 
really has been a failure—so much a failure that many who 
are entitled to such privileges are now still teaching hop- 
ing for the day to come when they will be able to re- 
ceive the full pension. In other words, the source of the 
annuities had been completely drained in the very first 
year the system was established. If this is so you surely 
would not care to advocate such arrangement in your 
paper.”’ 

The difficulty here again is that the income is not equal 
to the outgo. The annuities contemplated in the law are 
as follows: 


For 20 years of Service ...........:sscsseseeeees $350 
For 21 years Of Service 380 
For 22 years Of Service 410 
For 23 years Of Service 440 
For 24 years Of Service ..........ssccssessseseee 470 
For 25 years Of Service ...........:.sssssssssssees 500 


The payments by teachers are as follows: 
For the first five years of teacher service, $5 per year. 
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For the second five years, $10 per year. 

For the next ten years, $20 per year. 

For the next five years, $30 per year. 

These payments would have to be materially increased 
and the state would have to pay a similar amount to pay 
the annuities indicated above. 


MONTANA 


President Menzemer writes as follows: 

‘‘Under the Teachers’ Retirement Pension Act of our 
state, the teacher must have taught for twenty-five years, 
the last ten of which must have been in Montana, and have 
paid in $1 per month—to be deducted out of the monthly 
pay check—or the equivalent of $12 per year for twenty- 
five years ($300). If accident or sickness occurs be- 
fore the end of twenty-five years, they may still benefit by 
this act by paying what still remains to be paid of the 
$300. 

The fund is supposed to be self-supporting, but in case 
it is not it may be supplemented by the state legislature. 

Any teacher who has complied with the condition is 
entitled at the end of twenty-five years’ teaching, to 
$600 per year paid quarterly.”’ 

It does not take a prophet to forecast the failure of 
this law unless the legislature comes to the rescue. 


NEW JERSEY 


Superintendent Pope writes as follows: 

‘‘In reply to your letter in regard to pensions for 
teachers of the deaf, we have a very good pension system 
in this state. All teachers who were not employed by the 
state before April, 1919, are compelled to join. <A certain 
percentage is deducted from their salary each month. 
The amount depends on their age when joining. They 
are pensoned after thirty-five years of service or when 
they are sixty-two years of age. Should they decide to 
leave the profession or the services of the state before 
that time, the money they have paid in will be refunded 
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with four per cent interest, so you see it is really the same 
as a savings account, only they are protected by a 
pension. ’’ 


NEW YORK 


The public school teachers’ pension law does not apply 
to teachers of the deaf but they come under the State 
Employees’ Retirement Law, which has many excellent 
features. 

Principal Betts writes as follows: 

‘*T take pleasure in giving you a bit of data concerning 
the pension system of New York State, under which teach- 
ers of the deaf and the blind are allowed membership, for 
I believe we have the best system in existence—conservative 
enough to be safe and liberal enough to be of help. 

In the first place get it clear that teachers of the deaf 
and the blind of this state are not under the same pension 
system as the teachers of the public schools. They are 
under the regular State Teachers’ Retirement System, 
while we are under the State Employees’ System. In this 
system a member’s deductions or the cost depends upon 
the age, salary and sex of the applicant. For an institu- 
tion the deductions are made on the pay roll and the insti- 
tution remits a check for the total amount to the Pension 
Bureau. If a member retires from the service of the state 
before reaching the age for receiving a pension, she can 
withdraw the entire amount paid in, with interest at 4% 
per annum. In ease of death of a member her beneficiary 
named receives any amount held by the system not pre- 
viously paid to the member. A member can retire at the 
age of 60, or, after 15 years a member can retire on ac- 
count of physical or mental disability, or if the position 
has been abolished through no fault of the member. 

Thirty-five years of prior service, that is service as 
teacher prior to becoming a member, is allowed. This is a 
splendid feature.”’ 

Principal Gardner’s letter gives the following additional 
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information: ‘‘ Thirty-five years of service will give an em- 
ployee an income equal to one-half the average annual 
salary for the five-year period preceding. The amount of 
this income increases with each additional year after 
thirty-five years. 

Our present pension system was enacted in 1921, and 
those then in service were given full credit without cost 
to themselves for the number of years of their prior public 
service. ”’ 

Superintendent Forrester’s letter gives the added in- 
formation that ‘‘retirement at seventy years of age is 
compulsory and that contributions range from 4% to 
slightly over 7% depending on age and sex. Employees 
mentally or physically incapacitated after fifteen years 
of service are made a generous disability allowance. Em- 
ployees having twenty years of service whose positions are 
abolished or are otherwise out of service through no fault 
of their own are granted a retirement allowance.’’ 

The system does not compel any employee to serve forty 
years, or thirty-five years or even twenty years, to get a 
pension if he is old enough to retire, nor does it compel 
one to pay arrears, but they are provided for by the state. 
One who had served thirty-five years and was sixty years 
old could retire on pension when the law was passed with- 
out paying a cent. It is the state, county and city support 
which makes the law appear safe. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


‘‘Those persons engaged in teaching in state institutions 
between July 1, 1919, and January 1, 1920, who wish to 
become members of the fund, should send in their applica- 
tions to the secretary of the board of trustees before 
January 1, 1920. 

All new teachers in state institutions after January 1, 
1920, automatically become members of the fund. 

The assessment for the first ten years of teaching is one 
per cent of the salary, but not more than twenty dollars 
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per year. The assessment for the next fifteen years of 
teaching is two per cent of the salary, but not more than 
forty dollars per year. The assessments should be paid 
on every pay day. 

To get the benefits of the fund a person must have given 
twenty-five years’ service as a teacher, of which eighteen 
years, including the last five, must have been spent in the 
schools of this state.’’ 

In the data which I had in preparing this paper there 
was nothing to show whether there are other sources of 
income or not. It would seem from the experience of 
other states that in the course of time the outgo will ex- 
ceed the income unless the payments of teachers are sup- 
plemented by the state, for the following will show that 
the pension may be fairly liberal after 25 years of service: 

‘*Kach teacher retiring from the service of said public 
schools or state institution, under the provisions of Section 
1518, shall annually and for life be entitled to receive as 
annuity a sum equal to one-fiftieth of his or her annual 
salary for the last five years of service, multiplied, by the 
whole number of years of service as teacher; provided, 
however, that his said annuity shall not exceed $750 in 
any one year or be less than $350 in any one year, subject, 
however, to all the provisions of this article.’’ 

A disability pension is provided after fifteen years of 
service in case of permanent physical or mental ailment. 


OHIO 


Superintendent Jones writes as follows: 

‘‘Teachers may retire after thirty-six years of experi- 
ence, or at the age of sixty and must retire at the age of 
seventy unless the appointing power desires to renew the 
tenure. If so, it has the right. 

A deduction of four per cent is made from every teach- 
er’s monthly salary as a basis of the retirement fund. To 
this the state adds an equal amount. 

‘The pension law went into effect September 1, 1920. This 
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classifies the service into two kinds: Prior service and 
service since 1920. 

To arrive at the value of prior service, take one and 
one-third per cent of the average salary for ten years pre- 
ceding 1920 and multiply it by the number of years of 
experience. To arrive at the amount to be paid as a whole, 
add to this sum the annuity derived from the amount 
which has been deposited by the teachers on the four per 
cent basis and an equal amount by the state. If a teacher 
becomes totally disabled, he or she may be retired regard- 
less of the length of service on a compensation of not less 
than twenty-five dollars per month. It may be more if 
the salary drawn and the experience justified.”’ 

The Ohio law seems to be on a sound actuarial basis. 
The amount of the pension depends on length of service 
and amount contributed to the fund. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Pennsylvania School Employees’ Retirement System 
provides for the payment of retirement allowances to per- 
sons employed in any capacity in the public school system 
of the state. In order to be eligible for membership in the 
retirement association an employee must be regularly en- 
gaged in some work connected with the public school sys- 
tem as a full-time occupation, outside of vacation periods. 
Substitute and supply employees are not eligible for mem- 
bership unless employed full time on a reguiar monthly 
or yearly salary basis. 

For the purpose of membership in the retirement asso- 
ciation school employees are divided into two groups, 
present employees and new entrants. All persons em- 
ployed in any capacity in connection with the public school 
system prior to July 18, 1917, are called present em- 
ployees; those employed for the first time since July 18, 
1917, are called new entrants. Membership in the retire- 
ment association is voluntary for present employees and 
compulsory for new entrants. 
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All present employees who desire to become members of 
the retirement association are directed by the Retirement 
Act to make written application to the state superinten- 
dent of public instruction at Harrisburg, Pa., before July 
1, 1919. Blank forms for these applications may be se- 
cured by addressing the secretary of the Retirement Board 
at Harrisburg, Pa. Present employees and new entrants 
who are employed in a district with a local retirement 
system are ineligible for membership in the State Re- 
tirement System until after the local system has merged 
with the state system. The plan by which a local retire- 
ment system may be discontinued and the members of the 
local association become members of the State Retirement 
Association is outlined in the Retirement Act and need not 
be repeated here. Members of a local retirement associa- 
tion who desire to fulfill the conditions of membership 
in the state school employees’ Retirement Association 
should communicate with the State Retirement Board. 


A separate account is kept with each individual contri- 
butor and when an employee retires no part of his or her 
contribution to the Retirement Fund will have been used 
to help pay the retirement allowance of another retired 
employee. This plan of keeping each employee’s con- 
tribution to the Retirement Fund intact until retirement 
or withdrawal guarantees the creation of an adequate re- 
serve fund and helps to assure the permanency and safety 
of the Pennsylvania Retirement System. 

Rates of Contribution of Employees.—The age at which 
the employee becomes a contributor to the Retirement 
Fund determines the rate of his or her contribution. The 
rates of contribution have been computed on an actuarial 
basis, and are lower for men than for women because the 
mortality among men annuitants is higher than for women 
annuitants, resulting in a fewer number of payments to 
men and consequently in a reduction in the cost of the 
retirement allowance. The rate at which an employee 
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begins to contribute is computed to remain constant dur- 
ing his or her period of service. 

Upon the recommendation of its actuary the Retirement 
Board has adopted the following table showing the per- 
centages of salary required of men and women employees 
at different ages as their contribution to the Retirement 
Fund. For men the rate varies from 3.33% of salary, at 
age 18 to 5.30% at age 61. For women from 3.69% at age 
18 to 6.59% at age 61. Retirement is optional at sixty- 
two years of age, and no employee is required to contri- 
bute to the Retirement Fund after reaching this age, even 
though the employee should continue in active service 
until seventy years of age when retirement is compulsory. 

One half of the retirement allowance of new entrants 
will be paid from contributions by the state to the Retire- 
ment Fund. In the case of present employees the state’s 
contribution to the Retirement Fund will pay more than 
one half the retirement allowance. The proportion of the 
retirement allowance of a present employee which will be 
paid by the state is determined by the number of years of 
prior service with which the present employee is credited. 


State Guaranty.—Section 10 of the Retirement Act 
provides that the regular interest charges payable, the 
creation and maintenance of reserves in the contingent re- 
serve fund and state annuity reserves, and the payment of 
all retirement allowances and other benefits granted by 
the Retirement Board under the provisions of this Act are 
made obligations of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


Conditions of Withdrawal_—The Pennsylvania Retire- 
ment System provides for the return of all contributions 
with interest at four per centum, compounded annually, 
to an employee who for any reason separates permanently 
from school service before reaching the retirement age. 
Should an employee die before retirement, contribution 
to the retirement fund will be paid to his or her estate. 
Young teachers who expect to teach for a few years only 
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will find the retirement fund a convenient and safe 
savings fund. 


Disability Retirement Allowance-——An employee with 
ten or more years of service who has become mentally or 
physically incapacitated for the performance of school 
service before reaching the age of sixty-two years will re- 
ceive an annual disability allowance of one-ninetieth of 
his or her average salary for the last ten years, multiplied 
by the number of his or her years of service. In no case 
will the disability allowance be less than thirty per centum 
of the final salary. 


Superannuation Retirement Allowance.—All school em- 
ployees who are contributors to the retirement fund may 
retire any time they may elect after reaching sixty-two 
years of age. Retirement is compulsory at seventy years 
of age. Should an employee wish to be retired before the 
age of seventy, he or she should make written application 
to the Retirement Board on a blank furnished for this 
purpose, stating the time he or she desires to be retired. 
Applicants for retirement should plan, if possible, to re- 
tire at the end of a school year when changes among em- 
ployees interfere the least with school work. 

On retirement for superannuation, an employee who is 
a contributor to the retirement fund will receive an an- 
nual retirement allowance of 1/80th of his or her average 
salary for the last ten years, multiplied by the number 
of his or her years of service. 


Example.—Miss B, after forty years of school service, 
has reached the retirement age, and wishes to retire. Her 
average annual salary for the last ten years is $1,000; 
she will receive a retirement allowance of 1/80 of $1,000, 
or $12.50 for each year of her forty years of service, 
which gives her an annual allowance of 40 times $12.50 
or $500. This allowance will be paid to her in monthly 
installments during the remainder of her life. 
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VIRGINIA 


The following letter from Superintendent MeManaway 
gives the present status of pensions in Virginia: 

‘‘In reply to your questions briefly: First, Virginia has 
a pension system for teachers in public schools. This is 
not now satisfactory, and the State Teachers’ Association 
is working for the adoption of a new law. The new law 
will be optional with teachers who may want to benefit 
under its provision, including teachers not only in the 
public day-schools, but in the state teachers’ colleges and 
other state institutions, including schools for the deaf and 
the blind. The proposed new law will be patterned very 
closely after the Wisconsin law in many respects, and is 
the result of about four years of study. 

Among its principal provisions are those for optional 
participation on the part of individual teachers; for joint 
contributions by state and individual; for withdrawal at 
any time; and after five years membership for re-payment 
of original amount contributed by the teacher, plus in- 
terest; payment upon retirement of annual benefits which 
vary according to salary received while in service.”’ 


WASHINGTON 


Superintendent Lloyd sets forth the pension situation 
in Washington as follows: 

‘Our state has a pension for teachers, and although it 
is most inadequate, it is better than nothing. It is quite 
new, having been in effect for only two years. I have 
not a copy of the law but I think I can give you the chief 
factors of it. There is no age limit at which teachers 
must retire, a bad feature in my estimation. Teachers 
may retire after thirty years of service, the last twenty 
of which must have been within the state. Teachers pay 
into the fund twelve dollars per year for the first ten 
years ; twenty-four dollars a year for the second ten years; 
and thirty-six dollars per year for the third ten years— 
irrespective of the salary they are receiving. Teachers 
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receive $480 dollars a year upon retirement, paid as long 
as they live. 

All teachers coming into the state must join this fund, 
and if they are discharged or stop teaching for any rea- 
son, or leave the state, no provision is made for reimburs- 
ing them for money paid in. 

You can readily see that this law is far from being 
ideal. 

The worst feature of this system is the fact that there 
seems to be no provision for a deficit. We do not believe 
that any system can survive and pay pensions of $480 
annually after thirty years of service where the amount 
paid in is only $720. Perhaps the forced contribution 
from teachers who are transient for any reason may be 
sufficient to supplement the fund, but there is no guaranty. 


WISCONSIN 


The Wisconsin State Retirement Law was fully de- 
scribed by Superintendent Bray at the conference at St. 
Augustine three years ago. The published report of that 
meeeting (Annals, Vol. lxix, No. 3, May, 1924) contains 
the report. That system is one of the most liberal and 
one of the most thoroughly backed by the state. Mr. Bray 
tells me that it is satisfactory beyond their expectations. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The arguments for a pension system may be summed 
up as follows: 

a. The elimination from active school service of 
those who have lost their efficiency because of ad- 
vancing age, or mental or physical disability ; 

b. The improvement of the morale of those who re- 
main in the service; 

ce. The retention in the service of the best of the pres- 
ent employees, many of whom in the absence of 
such a system resign to accept positions elsewhere ; 

d. The attraction to the service of a higher grade of 

employees. 
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2. A poor pension system on an unsound basis is prob- 
ably worse than none, unless it is the forerunner of 
a better system. 

3. A small annuity well guaranteed is better than a large 
one on a false basis. 

4. The state should bear at least half the burden, other- 
wise the tax on teachers will be heavy. 

5. The payments of teachers who retire before being 
eligible to a pension should be returned with interest. 

[A group photograph of the members of the Conference was 
taken on the lawn of the institution, and a military drill was given 
by the pupils of the school. The Conference then reassembled in 
the chapel, the program being devoted to the Maryland School.] 

Mr. ByorutezE: The Maryland State School for the 
Deaf in plan and structure is very much similar to many 
other so-called institutions of its kind. We are not plan- 
ning to develop any cottage system, and as superintendent 
I should be in a position to justify our expenditure of 
$160,000 toward permanent repairs for it is evident that 
we expect to stay where we are for many years to come. 

Our school will probably never exceed two hundred 
children. This represents a large family to be sure, but 
with all the children housed in one building, the super- 
intendent can have a closer contact with all of the chil- 
dren than would be possible in any other way. The house- 
mother’s influence ought also reach just as far as pos- 
sible. Our matron is a splendid young lady. Besides her 
other duties she is in full charge of the girls’ wing. All 
cases requiring diplomatic treatment can be referred di- 
rectly to her at any hour of the day or night. 

In the boys’ wing, our matron, who is in every partic- 
ular a real mother, comes in direct contact with all of the 
boys, and while her attention is naturally concentrated 
upon the smaller children, her intimate knowledge of the 
characteristics of the older boys makes her an indispen- 
sable disciplinarian. I feel that it would be absolutely 
impossible to secure this type of woman to manage each 
of ten cottages with twenty pupils to each cottage. 
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With reference to a modified cottage plan whereby the 
smaller children would be segregated, there is doubtless 
much to be said in its favor. On the other hand, the 
family idea would be interfered with. I like to feel that 
our older girls act as sisters toward the little ones, helping 
them to dress in the morning and in every way treating 
them as they would little sisters in their own home. Sim- 
ilarly, our older boys are big brothers to the little ones. 
Certainly it is the normal method of development for 
younger children to learn from their elders, and when I 
see our tots mounted upon the shoulders of the older 
boys or carrying their gloves, masks or sweaters to and 
from the athletic field, I cannot help feel that the children, 
far from being institutionalized, are surrounded by the at- 
mosphere of home. The idea that children are being 
herded together has been mentioned in this conference in 
a manner which I believe to be unjust and unsound if 
intended to characterize modern institutional methods of 
our day. It is an easy maiter to select a catch phrase 
and then use such phrase in season and out. 

I am reminded of the ‘‘lock step’’ expression frequently 
applied to military schools. It would be equally fair to 
characterize everything carried out with order and preci- 
sion as ‘‘lock step.’’ To me military training represents 
one of the strongest aids toward discipline and physical 
development that can be inaugurated in any school. Qur 
boys are proud of their military attainment, and far from 
being irksome to them, it has become a natural part of 
their daily routine and is carried out in a spirit of desire, 
not force. The same statement may be made in connec- 
tion with rhythm training. You will note by the demon- 
stration that from the primary to the advanced grade 
the children like to sing. To force deaf children against 
their wish either to drill or to sing weuld in my estima- 
tion be doing an injustice. 

Referring again to our building program, I wish to state 
that during the past eight years we have made an expendi- 
ture of $160,000, or $20,000 per year for permanent im- 
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provements, and we hope to continue at this rate for the 
next five years, at the end of which time I believe the Mary- 
land School will be thoroughly equipped for the work at 
hand, We are a bit crowded at the present time and hope to 
secure from the next legislature a sufficient building pro- 
gram with which to erect an academic building, thus re- 
moving all school work from the main building. 

I want you all to pay a visit to the trades building and 
gymnasium completed less than a year ago. This building 
was erected at a cost of $55,000. It is 110 feet long, 57 
feet wide and 58 feet in height. The top floor is devoted 
to gymnasium purposes. A balcony has been provided to 
accommodate several hundred spectators and the entire 
floor space is free from pillars. The first floor is divided 
into four rooms to accommodate our printing, cabinet- 
making, shoe-mending and tailoring departments. The 
basement is piped and ready for the installation of a 
swimming pool, and has the necessary facilities at the 
present time for lavatories and shower baths. I believe 
those of you who do not feel justified in erecting separate 
buildings for gymnasium and trades purposes will find 
our structure to be worthy of duplicating. 

Our proposed academic building will occupy a position 
relative to the main building and similar to that of the 
trades building and gymnasium. Twenty classrooms will 
be provided for, which will relieve our congestion in dor- 
mitory and infirmary quarters and will give us well- 
lighted, well-ventilated and ample-sized classrooms. 

The Maryland School is fifty-eight years old. Its doors 
were opened by Mr. William D. Cooke in the ancient 
Revolutionary War Barracks, one wing of which still 
stands on our grounds. The present building, erected 
fifty-five years ago, was planned and supervised in its 
construction by the late Dr. Charles W. Ely, principal of 
the school for more than forty years. That he planned 
well and with splendid foresight as to future needs, must 
be evident to all. Dr. Charles R. Ely succeeded his 
father as superintendent for one year, but preferring 
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college work, he tendered his resignation in 1913 and was 
succeeded by Mr. T. C. Forrester who resigned to take 
charge of the Rochester, N. Y., School in 1918. 

That the buildings and grounds had throughout the 
history of the school been kept in a good state of repair, 
need not be elaborated upon, but after fifty years of 
service it had come to the point where, like an automobile, 
it must either be scrapped or thoroughly overhauled. 
We chose the latter course and accordingly every foot of 
piping for hot and cold water and for heating purposes has 
been renewed; new radiation and new bathroom facilities 
have been furnished; and boiler house equipment, includ- 
ing two 150-horsepower boilers, has been installed. A 
network of overhead and exposed wiring, both exterior 
and interior, has been eliminated by underground and 
steel conduits. One recent innovation is an ammonia 
refrigeration plant. Several superintendents have written 
me concerning the cost and general plan of such a plant, 
and I shall be glad to demonstrate how it works to any 
who may desire to see it. 

In the trades building you will find recently installed, 
a Miehle press and two linotypes, one number 5 and the 
other number 14. The cabinet shop equipment has been 
augmented by the band sawing machine with resawing 
attachment, and dise and drum sander. 

A few words relative to military training may not be 
amiss. In the replies to a set of questionnaires recently 
sent out, the question of expense was raised. As our 
boys’ supervisor acts as military instructor there is prac- 
tically no additional cost on that score. Although the 
parents are expected to pay for the uniforms, you will 
readily understand that considerable loss results through 
the inability of some parents to pay, and further through 
the neglect of others who although they can afford the 
expense, hesitate knowing that their boy is provided for, 
and collection of bills under such circumstances is rather 
difficult. Naturally the office work is materially increased, 
for there formerly was little bookkeeping to do in con- 
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nection with clothing where the parents provided for the 
children before they returned to school. These items are 
slight as compared with the tremendous benefit we feel 
the boys have derived. 

The chief factor in the success of military training in 
any school centers about the whole hearted support given 
to it by the superintendent. He must at all times stand 
ready to aid the military instructor by lending enthusiasm 
to the movement. He must also supply the necessary 
incentive to enthuse the teaching staff until such time as 
they shall have learned by experience the value of such 
training. A superintendent must not feel that it is be- 
neath his dignity to return a salute to the smallest boy 
in uniform. Military mannerisms cannot be reserved for 
parade purposes only. They must become habitual to be 
of value. 

I hope you may have an opportunity to see our Boy 
Scouts in action. We have two troops with a member- 
ship of 33 Scouts. Any school for the deaf can have a 
scout organization, if it is willing to pay the price and in 
this case the price is not represented in dollars and cents. 
In our case it was necessary to organize the county and 
secure a first-class charter in order that we might have 
a full-time executive who in addition to caring for the 
hearing boys would instruct our deaf scoutmasters. 

A council was organized and as no one else would as- 
sume the responsibility it was necessary for me to accept 
the presidency. The chief duty of the council is to raise 
funds to sponsor the movement and on Monday next I 
shall sponsor a campaign to raise $4,500 to finance the 
county-wide organization for the coming year. 

We shall now turn our attention briefly to rhythm work, 
a demonstration of which will presently be given. The 
first innovation we made, upon assuming the duties as 
superintendent of this school, was to secure a full size 
concert grand piano for use in rhythm work. Rhythm 
training has become so intimately associated with the 
education of the deaf that the piano is indispensable, and 
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so far as I know no superintendent after inaugurating 
rhythm training has discontinued the work. 

In reply to a questionnaire sent out prior to the con- 
ference, it was learned that the majority of schools have 
rhythm work in one form or another, but the extent to 
which rhythm training is carried on in some quarters 
seems to be little known in others. 

At the St. Augustine Conference two years ago, Dr. 
Goldstein of the Centrai Institute of St. Louis, gave a 
lengthy demonstration of what were supposed to be new 
theories along the lines of rhythm work. At least ninety 
per cent of what was there demonstrated had been ap- 
plied for at least four years in the Maryland School. 
Doubtless a number of other superintendents were sim- 
ilarly impressed, all of which goes to show the importance 
of our familiarizing ourselves with what others in the 
profession are doing. No particular originality is claimed 
by me for rhythm training as at present conducted, but it 
was at the New York Institution that such training on a 
large scale was first begun and my class was the first to 
take up the work at Fanwood. During the same year 
several schools grasped the idea and developments along 
original lines were carried out in each of them. 

During my first two years as superintendent here, I 
personally conducted three classes in rhythm work. None 
of the members of the staff had ever seen such training. 
Once a staff becomes imbued with the idea, it is a simple 
matter to keep it up, providing several members of the 
corps have had some musical training, a condition which 
I have found usually to be the case. I am not in favor 
of placing the rhythm training in the hands of one or 
two teachers. Such training is as beneficial to the teacher 
as to the pupil and when once established at least a third 
of the members of the teaching staff can be sufficiently 
relied upon to carry on the work. 

In conclusion, I should like to refer to the objection 
raised in some quarters over the lack of time for carrying 
out the three features just discussed. Our morning school 
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session is from 7:30 to 12:30, with thirty minutes recess 
at ten o’clock. During this recess period our boys get in 
all of the time that is devoted to drill purposes, save 
that on Sunday afternoons and on special occasions. Set- 
ting up exercises such as you saw this morning are given. 
That this time is sufficient may be illustrated by the case 
of an older boy from the Rhode Island School who came 
to us this fall, his parents having moved to Maryland. 
Mrs. Hurd asked me whether Ziba was in the battalion 
and I was glad to point him out for her. In the short 
time he has been with us he has mastered the various 
manoeuvres to such an extent that it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish him from the others. 

With reference to the time devoted to rhythm training 
I would say in a general way that three fourths of our 
children devote fifteen minutes daily to such work. 
Eventually all of our children will be getting the benefit 
of this training. We have one advanced manual class. 
All of the pupils in this class have been taught some 
speech but as they are not taught by the speech method 
we call it a manual class. Several of the boys in this class 
have expressed the desire for rhythm work and arrange- 
ments will soon be made whereby all of the children in 
the school will be receiving this instruction daily. 

As for the Scout program, it is so arranged that the 
boys can put in every moment of their spare time in the 
Seout activity. We strive to impress upon the parents 
the importance of letting the children remain with us all 
of the time during the school year. Nothing will make 
the week end more interesting to the boy than Scouting. 
The boys are at liberty on Saturday from 10:30 in the 
morning for the remainder of the day. This time is di- 
vided between athletic sports and Scouting activities. 

Time will not permit of further elaboration but in 
justice to our girls, I wish to state that they also enter 
into interscholastic athletic meets. More recently they 
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have organized a group of Camp Fire Girls which should 
prove as beneficial to them as has Scouting for the boys. 
[The remainder of the session of Wednesday morning, October 27, 
was given over to a program of rhythm work rendered by the 
pupils of the Maryland School under the direction of the teachers 
in charge of the various classes. 
The members of the Conference also had an opportunity to visit 


the various classrooms, trades building and household depart- 
ment of the school. 


In the afternoon, the members of the Conference were taken on 
a sight-seeing trip to Harper’s Ferry and to the historic scenes and 
surroundings of the Battlefield of Antietam. ] 


(To be continued ) 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH MEET- 
ING OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN 
INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 


The Twenty-Fifth Meeting of the Convention of Ameri- 
can Instructors of the Deaf will be held at the State 
School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio, June 27 to July 2, 
inclusive, 1927. 

It is the purpose of the Executive Committee to en- 
deavor to make this a very important and profitable 
meeting. 

There are accommodations for four hundred members at 
the following rates: 

Double room with private bath, including meals, $3.00 per day for 
each person. 

Double room near a bath, with meals, $2.50 per day, for each 
person. 

Quarters in dormitories in temporary cubicles, with bath, includ- 
ing meals, $2.00 per day. 

The Seneca Hotel within three squares of the school 
quotes the following rates to members: 

Single rooms: $2.00, $2.50 and $3.00 per day. 

Double rooms: $3.50 to $5.00 per day (1 bed). 

Rooms—2 beds: 2 persons, $5.00 per day. 

All rooms have bath. Meals, European plan. 

The program is in the state of suggestion and prepara- 
tion. Any suggestions may be sent to me as chairman 
of the program committee. 
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Columbus, which is a railroad center, is easily reached. 
It is also accessible by excellent automobile roads from all 
directions. 

Reservations for quarters may be made at any time. 


J. W. Jones, President of the Convention, 
State School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio. 


A REVIEW 


THE EpucaTion or THE IN America, G. Sibley 
Haycock, F. E. I. 8., L. C. P., a report of a visit to Amer- 
ican Schools in 1923; printed and published by The Na- 
tional Association for the Oral Instruction of the Deaf, 
in association with the National College of Teachers of 
the Deaf, England. 


Oh wad some Power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us! 


The petition has been answered. ‘‘The Education of 
the Deaf in America,’’ by Mr. G. Sibley Haycock, head- 
master of the Langside School for the Deaf, Glasgow, 
Scotland, is a concise but very comprehensive account of 
the work of our American schools. Much of the material 
within its pages was gleaned at first hand and the review 
which he has given has been most sympathetic. In fact, 
after reading it over and over we are reminded of one 
who has caught the spirit of those lines of Matthew Prior: 


Be to her virtues very kind; 
Be to her faults a little blind. 


Mr. Haycock has touched on every important phase of 
the education of the deaf in America. He has observed 
keenly and stated pertinent facts so clearly and fairly that 
it is difficult to find points to which we could take excep- 
tion, though for the sake of argument we should like to 
have found some. He thinks the speech of the best Amer- 
ican schools he visited is better than the best speech in 
leading schools in Britain. Referring to language, how- 
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ever, the author says: ‘‘It is higher mainly in its gram- 
matical correctness; but in respect to the facility with 
which the children use it for purposes of self-expression, 
I am inclined to think the general average in British 
schools is at least as high if not higher than that in the 
schools of the states.’’ Having made periodical visits to 
schools in the Old Land we have often been struck with 
the wide vocabulary and general intelligence of the chil- 
dren. We have also been impressed by their ability to 
perform intricate mechanical operations in arithmetic 
involving pounds, shillings and pence—so much more diffi- 
eult than our simplified decimal system. In this latter 
branch the course in British schools as compared with 
ours has always appeared to us as being more “‘inten- 
sive.’’? Their courses in hand-and-eye training have also 
impressed us as being educational and yet so inclusive in 
their variety of occupations and so practical that through 
these courses a splendid foundation is laid for future 
trade instruction. 

Mr. Haycock pays a high tribute to our organization, 
staffing and equipment. And, without doubt, when one 
considers the higher education of the deaf and their in- 
struction in the trades, the American deaf boy has an im- 
mense advantage over his British contemporary. 

The author notes the small proportion of men teachers 
in American schools. He praises the work of devoted 
women for their achievements in speech teaching, but 
rather deplores the fact of maleless teaching staffs on this 
side, which we may say, in passing, is also a cause of la- 
ment to ourselves, particularly in the intermediate and 
advanced departments. Taken all in all, the analysis of 
this leading British educator provides much food for 
thought; and every principal and teacher will be re- 
warded by a careful study of its pages, which bear evi- 
dence of careful, painstaking investigation. Mr. Hay- 
cock has been quick to sense our problems and our point 
of view, even in such debatable questions, for instance, 
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as the age at which children should be admitted. On the 
whole, his book might be termed an appreciation. Com- 
parisons are odious, to at least one party; but when they 
are made in the spirit of scientific investigation which 
views both sides dispassionately, the odium vanishes. In 
one paragraph Mr. Hayeock fitly remarks: ‘‘The Atlantic 
must be regarded as a bond of union, not as a boundary; 
and the deaf child, a subject of international concern.’’ 
Our subject is every day becoming more one for open 
minds and greater vision demanding approach to higher 
standards. We are deeply indebted to an old and honored 
confrére for the tribute he has given. 
T. C. FORRESTER, 
Superintendent of the Rochester School, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


SCHOOL ITEMS 


Colorado School.—The Fifty-first and Fifty-second An- 
nual Reports, which have just been issued for this school, 
are marked by a tone of optimism over the character of 
work accomplished during the two years ending June 30, 
1926. Among the changes desired is the complete separa- 
tion of the deaf and the blind in their educational and do- 
mestic relations. The board of trustees strongly recom- 
mends to the state authorities the need of taking steps to 
erect a separate unit for the blind pupils on land which 
was obtained a few years ago for this purpose, a twenty- 
five acre plot adjoining the present plant. 

A significant feature of the latter of the two reports is 
the statement of the school policy regarding industrial 
training. In this, Supt. Thos. S. McAloney declares: 


The industrial training of our pupils is most important and I 
believe deserves a more prominent place in our scheme of education 
than it has hitherto been given. During the past year we have 
taken several progressive steps in this branch of our work. Much 
time and thought are given to the selection of a suitable trade for 
each child. A special committee of teachers studies his qualifica- 
tions, finds out his desire in the matter, and makes recommendations 
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to the superintendent. The parents are then consulted, and the child 
is duly assigned to the trade which has been selected for him. 


In past years the course of study in the industrial department has 
not been definite enough, and there has been very little effort made 
to specify the amount of work which should be accomplished each 
semester. We have had a special committee during the year at work 
with the instructors of the various trades preparing a course of 
study for each branch. This course of study covers not only the 
practical work of the trade, but also includes a course in teaching 
the technical language of the trade. In teaching this technical 
language, the literary teachers coOperate with the instructors in the 
industrial department. 


We are convinced that in this particular branch of education our 
school has set up a standard for other schools, which, if followed 
intelligently, will mark a new era in industrial training for our 
deaf pupils, and will do much to prepare them to successfully earn 
a living after leaving school. 

Institution for Improved Instruction.—The Fifty-ninth 
Annual Report of the Institution for the Improved In- 
struction of Deaf-Mutes of New York City gives in re- 
view an account of the activities of the school for the 
year 1925. 


A thorough study of subnormal and abnormal deaf 
children is being made by a committee of the board of 
trustees. Careful consideration has been given to the 
results of various physical, psychological and psychiatric 
tests in the attempt to reach a definite determination of 
the status of each child as a guide for the establishment 
of a proper course of training in each case. The state in 
the meantime has under advisement a plan by which spe- 
cial provision may be made for the training of subnormal 
deaf children. 


Under the direction of educational psychologists of the 
staff of Teachers College, experiments in silent reading 
with the younger pupils of the school have been conducted 
and instructive results are anticipated, chief of which is 
the possibility of establishing new principles in language 
instruction that would lessen the existing gap between 
native ability and educational retardation in deaf chil- 
dren. (A detailed explanation of these experiments is 
expected in the concluding portion of the Proceedings of 
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the Frederick Conference to appear in the May number 
of the Annals.) 


The report also announces an innovation in the policy 
of the industrial department of the school. So as to have 
pupils thrown more into contact with the outside world 
during the last year in school, a number of them have 
been enrolled in outside trade schools where they have 
made splendid progress. The principal of the industrial 
department, as well as a special committee of the trustees, 
has been making a careful study of the industrial field 
open to the deaf, with the aim of revising the school 
course so that it will best meet the conditions that exist 
outside. 


A recommendation has also been made by the state de- 
partment of education that ‘‘the training of teachers of 
the deaf be linked with the normal school work of the 
state and that the expense be borne by the state rather 
than by the individual student and one institution of the 
state.”’ 


Maryland School.—In the tabular statement in our Jan- 
uary issue for this year, the value of buildings and 
grounds of this school was placed at $160,000, when the 
figures should have read $630,000. 

The Triennial Report, covering the period October 1, 
1923, to October 1, 1926, and recently submitted to the 
governor and the general assembly of the state, is a com- 
prehensive review of the activities and needs of the 
school. Among the various improvements made during 
this period was the erection of the new trades building 
and gymnasium, at a cost of $52,500. Owing to the steady 
increase in the enrollment, the school has reached its ut- 
most capacity, a growth that calls for additional facilities 
for schoolroom and housing purposes. Superintendent 
Bjorlee recommends for the relief of this situation the 
erection of a new academic building to the rear of the 
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main building to correspond in position and appearance 
to the recently constructed trades building. The cost for 
this building is estimated at $70,000. 


An interesting feature disclosed by the report is that the 
average age of admission to the school is two and one-half 
years lower than it was in 1917, and the average of all 
the pupils is one year less. As a result more of the chil- 
dren now receive the full benefit of the school course. 


In the endeavor to gain for the school a maximum of 
legitimate publicity, as an aid in disseminating informa- 
tion concerning the deaf and the work of the school, a 
great number of special demonstrations by the pupils have 
been given before civic and semi-civie organizations. 
Pageants, athletics, and Boy Scout work also have helped 
to carry out the same purpose. 

Owing to the efforts of Superintendent Bjorlee, the 
school has become a unit in the state-wide organization on 
social work, the Maryland State Conference of Social 
Work, a matter of great importance to the school, as it 
thereby secures the aid of the affiliated agencies in locat- 
ing deaf children who should be at school. 


Oregon School.—We regret that owing to an error when 
making up the list of instructors of the deaf for our Janu- 
ary number, three members of the staff of this school were 
recorded as teaching in another school. These are Mrs. 
Eleanor L. Steed, supervising teacher in the primary de- 
partment; Miss Margaret M. Schumacher, supervising 
teacher in the advanced and intermediate departments, 
and Miss Rose KE. Uhlenbrauck. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A Summer Course for Teachers——A course in the Edu- 
cation of the Deaf and Hard of Hearing will be offered 
by the University of California for the first time in its 
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history at the 1927 Summer Session in Los Angeles, be- 
ginning June 25 and continuing for six weeks. Miss Ethel 
M. Hilliard, teacher at the Gough School for the Deaf, 
San Francisco, will instruct the class. 


Miss Hilliard will take up in her course both vocal 
technique with phonetics, sensory training, expression and 
language development, and lip-reading, including the 
study of the anatomy of the ear and the vocal and respira- 
tory organs, conservation of hearing and the individual 
problems of parents and teachers. A special class in the 
model Demonstration School will be devoted to children 
who are deaf and hard of hearing and an expert teacher 
placed in charge. Miss Hilliard’s students will have the 
opportunity of observing this class at least one hour daily. 

The course will be designed particularly to meet the 
needs of teachers who have had at least one year’s experi- 
ence with the deaf, of those who wish to prepare for spe- 
cial work with public school children with impaired hear- 
ing and of parents of deaf children. 

Further information concerning the Los Angeles Sum- 
mer Session may be obtained upon application at the 
Summer Session Office, 815 Hillstreet Building, Los An- 
geles, California. 


PRINTING INSTRUCTOR 


Young man, graduate, school for deaf, formerly assisted in public 
evening schools, now with nationally known publishers, desires posi- 
tion as printing instructor in a school for deaf. J. L. MeDonald, 
8 Winthrop Rd., Everett, Mass. 
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WANTED—Copies of the ANNALS for September, 1916. Will 
pay 50 cents for each copy. 
Address:—Irving S. Fusfeld, Editor, American Annals of the Deaf. 
Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 


Barry’s Five-Slate System 


Price $2.50 Net 


Order From 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Colorado Springs Colorado 


Attractive Textbooks for Deaf Children 
“Language Stories and Drills” 
By 
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Mabel K. Jones 
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Illustrated by 
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Price per copy $1.25 
Send orders to 
Miss M. E. Pratt 
Book I, 50ce. Public School 47, 


225 East 23d St., 
New York City 


TracHERS’ MANUALS 


Books II and III, 50c. 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 
1 Mount Morris Park West, New York City 
ESTABLISHED IN 1894 


Fully equipped to educate a deaf child by the speech method from 
Kindergarten to College entrance. No use of finger spelling or the 
sign language is permitted. 


LARGE ENOUGH TO BE A REAL SCHOOL 
SMALL ENOUGH TO BE A REAL HOME 


1 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the girls 
2 Mount Morris Park West is the school building 
3 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the boys 


There are always more applicants for admission than there are 
places available. Present pupils have first claim to places. Others 
when accepted, are received in the order of application. Applica- 
tion blanks mailed on request. The School Staff also conducts a 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE FOR MOTHERS 
OF LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


that has been prepared and copyrighted by the Principal and Founder, 
JOHN DuTTon WRIGHT, by which parents are enabled to save for their 
children the priceless years before school age is reached, and begin at 
home their training in lip-reading, speech, and auricular development. 


SCHOOL BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 


Grace M. Beattie 
Instructor in the School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY 
Fully illustrated; $1.00 per copy 
FOR SALE BY 
THE SMITH-BROOKS PRINTING COMPANY 
1723-1747 California Street, Denver, Colorado 


THE STORY OF 
AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS 
Fully illustrated; $1.00 per copy 
New Edition 
PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, West Harrrorp, Conn. 
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By Maraaret J. STEVENSON 
THE LIFE OF JESUS (Revised) 
For Primary Classes. Cloth; Price, 30 cents net. 
PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER I (Revised) 
Cloth, Price, $1.00 net 
PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER II 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 
NATURE FACTS (Revised) 
Used correlatively with Primary Geographies. 
Cloth, Price, 80 cents net 
SEND ALL ORDERS DIRECT TO 
MARGARET J. STEVENSON, OLATHE, KANSAS 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By LovisE UPHAM 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 
THE BEGINNER’S BOOK 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 
THE QUESTION BOOK 
For Second-Year Classes. Cloth; Price, $1.00. 
LANGUAGE DRILL STORIES 
For Third-Year Classes. Price, $1.00. 
WHAT PEOPLE DO 
Short Lessons on the Trades and Occupations— 
Price, $1.00. 


The above books are attractively illustrated in color. 


SEND ORDERS DIRECT TO THE AUTHOR 
CRESHEIM HALL, MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A CoursE In ENGLISH FoR PuPILs IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


By J. W. Jones, Superintendent of the Ohio School for the Deaf 
Book I, for Upper Primary Grades, revised....................:0c+0 60c 
Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades.....................:000+ 60c 
Book III, for High-School Grades, revised, and a self-instructor 75¢ 
Illustrated Reader, for Pupils of the Third and Fourth Grades 60¢ 

These books are especially adapted to cultivate the reading habit 
and the language sense. Published by the 


STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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‘‘FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH’’ 
A course of systematic instruction in language, in five volumes, 
by CAROLINE SwEET. Single copy, 50c. 
All five books now on sale. 
A Preparatory Book, which will save teachers of preparatory and 
first-year classes the task of hektographing year books, written by 
EpitH M. RicHarps, is also on sale. Price, 50c. 


‘‘STORY READER No. 1’’ 
Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 
HAMMOND. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy, 50c. 


‘‘STORY READER No. 
Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 
HAMMOND. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 


‘‘STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY’’ 
Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, 
prepared by JANE B. KEuLoaG. Price, 50c. 


‘‘TALKS AND STORIES’’ 
Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conver- 
sations for practice in language, prepared by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 
M.A. Price, $8.00 per dozen. Single copy, 70c. 


‘*WORDS AND PHRASES’’ 
Examples of correct English usage, by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 
M.A. Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 
‘“‘BITS OF HISTORY’’ 


One hundred stories gathered from United States History, com- 
piled by JoHN E. Crane, B.A. Single copy, 75c. 


‘CWRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS’? 
By J. Evetyn Wi.L.LovueHsy, Instructor in the Clarke School. 
Single copy, 50c. 


‘‘THE STORY OF AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS’? 


By Grace M. Beartiz, Instructor in the Colorado School. New 
Edition. Price, single copy, $1.00. 


‘‘AN AID TO DICTIONARY STUDY IN GRAMMAR GRADES’’ 

By CATHERINE and Mary F, GILEInson, Teachers in the 
Indianapolis Public Schools, assisted by AMELIA DeMorre, Teacher 
in the Illinois State School for the Deaf. Price, 40c. 
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